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All These Years 

by Doug Lowe 

Time leaves some programs 
behind, but the popularity of 
the Internet has only 
increased PKZip’s value. 
Here’s a primer on what you 
need to know. 


Drive for Higher 


Performance 

by Ken Johnson 
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plenty of opportunities for 
improving your PC’s perfor- 
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Drive and SmartDrive— 
they'll boost the efficiency of 
your hard disk and printer. 
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| Alternative DOSes 
by Hardin Brothers 
Our intrepid author delves 
deep into cyberspace and 
comes up with a handful of 
new DOS-type operating 
systems. Should you make 
the switch? 
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47 Reviews 


by Marilyn G. McMaster 

Cows, and ducks, and jargon 
—oh my! Plus sites to see 
when you're looking for free 
programs and places to visit 
when you want more flexibil- 
ity while working on the Net. 





58 Saving the 


Environment 

by Hardin Brothers 

Batch files don’t always work 
the way they're supposed to, 
especially when you add 
Win95 to the mix. Here’s a fix 
for a previous batch file, along 
with a program that stores 
file information in environ- 
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CMOS info if your battery's 
failing; advice on permanent 
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by Hardin Brothers 
Rosenthal Uninstall, for 


and the modules they call. 


18 Sleek Tricks 


Four techniques for speeding 
up or trimming down Win95 
ee oe 


36 The Bare Facts on PATH 
When Windows apps add 


unnecessary directories to your 
PATH statement, you can prune 


it back to the bare minimum. 


44 Uplifting Changes 
Win95's CH (change directory) 


70 PC Resources 


© Corel’s updated Word- 
Perfect Suite for DOS, a 


tools, clip art, and fonts 


© From Micro 2000, a new 
“tryware” version of Micro- 
Scope 6.16, an established 
age that works on any Intel- 
based PC, regardless of 
operating system 

@ Net-Tamer 1.08, the latest 
version of a DOS-based, 
no-frills program combining 
Internet access, Web brows- 
ing, and off-line mail and 
news reading 


command offers three short- 
cuts for moving through levels. 


48 Just Your Size 


For easy reading, you can 
adjust the output columns 
displayed by Win95’s Find 
command, 


62 A Tad Faster 


Shave a couple of seconds off 
your Windows 95 bootup time 
by adding one little command 
to MSDOS. SYS. 
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Letters to the 


Hit the Switch 


In your May 1997 “Letters to the 
Editor” [DOS World #33, page 6), 
your answer to “SWP’s in the Way” 
may work, but it’s overly compli- 
cated. The Windows 95 Resource 
Kit manual documents a better 
way on pages 1118 to 1120: XCOPY’s 
/C switch. I use it with XCOPY32 to 
back up my hard drive. (I copy the 
entire drive from C: to D:.) It works 
as long as I use the /C switch; with- 
out.it, the copying halts when it 
gets to the open swap file. 
Robert Bodenberger 
via the Internet 


; eee 


Win/DOS Conflict? 


Just read “Sticking with DOS 6.22” 
in the May 1997 “Reader Forum” 
[DOS World #33, page 17]. Two 
problems may occur if you install 
MS-DOS on a system running Win- 
dows 95: 


1. If the system is running OSR2 
with FAT32 enabled, you must 
install DOS in a separate boot- 
able partition. 

2. Part of the DOS installation will 
prompt you to run ScanDisk. 
This isn’t Win95’s ScanDisk, but 
DOS’s, which can and probably 
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Editor 


will corrupt or overwrite Win95 
long filenames. 


Installing (or, for that matter, 
upgrading) DOS on any Windows 
95 system isn’t as easy as popping 
disks into the floppy drive and typ- 
ing A: INSTALL at the prompt. 

Unless you're an experienced 
DOS user, I recommend against 
trying this on your own. 

Coyote Joe 
via the Internet 


On the Right PATH 

I tried Hardin Brothers’s program 
featured in “An Enlightened PATH 
Manager” [“Batch-File Medic,” 
DOS World #33, May 1997, page 
56). It works great until I add 
paths that cause my path environ- 
ment to exceed 122 bytes. I can’t 
use the PATH command to add 
them, either. 

I have plenty of free environment 
space. Does MS-DOS perhaps limit, 
the number of bytes in the path 
environment? 

Wilson Stewart 
Nashville, Tennessee 


Yep, DOS does limit the path to 122 
bytes. Actually, it limits any envi- 
ronment variable (and every com- 
mand) to 127 bytes. Subtract 5 
bytes for PATH= (or PATH plus a 
space) and that leaves 122 bytes for 
the path. 

You can increase the path if you 
have to in any of a number of ways. 
For example, you can use SUBST to 
create shortcuts to long subdirec- 
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tory names. Or you can use the SET 
command in CONFIG.SYS to create a 
longer path, but then you can’t edit 
it. Or you can use the shareware 
program 4DOS ($69 from JP Soft- 
ware, 617-646-3975) as a replace- 
ment for COMMAND. COM and have a 
path of 250 bytes. . 

Long paths lead to sluggish com- 
puting because DOS has to search 
every directory in the path looking 
for executable programs, and some 
DOS programs fail if the path is 
longer than 122 bytes. 

It’s best to keep your path as short 
as possible and use batch files or 
DOSKEY macros to start your appli- 
cations in the correct directory. 

—Hardin Brothers 


Take Charge Redux 


I was interested in the article 
“Take Charge of Your Computing” 
[DOS World #32, March 1997, page 
22), so I decided to give the pro- 
grams a try. 

I use Windows 3.x, and I loaded 
the appropriate batch files, but I’m 
having some difficulty with DAILY 
-BAT. It runs the daily programs 


EDITOR 


fine, but if I restart, it can’t find the 
DAY, so it just runs the same pro- 
grams every time. 
Kenneth C. White 
Orlando, Florida 


To create the maintenance batch 
files discussed in “Take Charge of 
Your Computing,” I relied on an 
undocumented feature of DOS’s 
COMMAND. COM; DAYINFO.BAT and the 
files that depend on it run fine in 
the version of DOS 6.2 I use, but it 
turns out that its comparison mech- 
anism won't work on all machines. 
See “Saving the Environment,” this 
month’s “Batch-File Medic” feature, 
page 58, for a revised DAYINFO. BAT 
program; it captures the date in a 
different format and can be used 
with all versions of Windows 3.1 or 
Win95 DOS. 

—Hardin Brothers 


Objection Noted 


Hardin Brothers thinks he’s discov- 
ered “a new form of marketing that 
could be called ‘tryware” [“Share- 
ware Exchange,” DOS World #33, 
May 1997, page 21). 
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Contributing ditor and columnist Perfect Law Office Solutions for DOS 
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I must congratulate him on his 
good fortune in not coming across it 
until now. There’s nothing at all 
new about this concept; it’s been 
around for as long as true share- 
ware has existed (if it doesn’t pre- 
date it). It’s nothing more than a 
childish form of an evil concept 
that’s now making a comeback: 
crippleware. 

Does discussion of such programs 
belong in Hardin Brothers’s col- 
umn (or anywhere else)? As with 
other wrong concepts (such as 
virus-spreading programs) that 
should be purged from existence, 
only if the intent of the discussion 
is to discourage their use and dis- 
semination. Crippleware is just a 
cowardly form of mugging. 

Glenn Stumpff 
via CompuServe 


Most letters I've received from readers 
have been in favor of including 


time- or feature-limited software in — 


“Shareware Exchange,” as long as 
they're clearly identified. 
I don’t understand your anger 


toward such programs and their — 


authors. As long as the documenta- 
tion is clear about the program’s 
distribution, I think a software 
author or publisher has a right to 
select any kind of distribution: com- 
mercial, time- or feature-limited 
tryware, shareware, demoware, or 
freeware. The only programs I really 
object to are the ones that don’t 
make their limitations clear. 
—Hardin Brothers 


UPDATE 


The hardware utility ModemSta 
1.7, written by Ted Johansson and 
listed on page 50 in our “Best of 
‘Shareware Exchange” feature in 
DOS World #31, January 1997, is 
no longer available for registration 
and has therefore been removed 
from the DOS World Web site. Our 
thanks to reader Dick Dutka for 
alerting us to the author’s request. 
—Eds. 
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Tips from Readers 


Divide and Conquer Il 


Lars Josefsson’s AUTOEXEC.BAT pro- 
cedure [DOS World #32, March 
1997, page 7) is a little different 
from mine, but it works on a simi- 
lar principle. I used to have only 
one line in AUTOEXEC.BAT, a call to 
\BATCH\STARTUP. BAT. When rogue 
installation routines added lines to 
my AUTOEXEC.BAT, I could see exactly 
what they'd done. 
I've since moved to a new system. 
I store a copy of AUTOEXEC.BAT in 
\BATCH\CONFIG.DOS and a copy of 
CONFIG.SYS in \BATCH\CONFIG.DOS. I 
have separate files for Windows 
stored in \BATCH\AUTOEXEC.WIN and 
\BATCH\CONFIG.WIN. I use a 4DOS 
alias to load Eric Meyer’s Video 
Display Editor (VDE) and my DOS 
or Windows setup file plus 4D0S 
. INI, so that I can edit them. When 
I'm done, I have the option of copy- 
ing the edited files to C:\AUTO- 
EXEC.BAT and C:\CONFIG.SYS. 
Benjamin Cohen 
via the Internet 
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Private Screening 


To use Windows 3.x to find out your 
screen's resolution, open Paintbrush 
and select Options/Image Attri- 
butes. In the resulting dialog box, 
choose pels (pixels) as the unit of 
measurement, and then click on 
the Defaults button. Windows will 
display the number of horizontal 
pixels in the Width box and the 
number of vertical pixels in the 
Height box. 
M.L. Giggleman 
via the Internet 


Back and Forth 


I have a trick for installing a CD- 
ROM application on a laptop with- 
out a CD-ROM drive. I used to use 
LapLink to transfer the files direct- 
ly, but it was tedious to identify the 
correct files in my Windows directo- 
ry, edit the INI files, and modify 
paths and fonts. Recently I tried 
another method, and I like it better. 

Working on the computer with a 
CD-ROM drive and the same ver- 





sion of DOS as the one on your 
top, use the MSBACKUP comman 
do a backup of the entire setup 
ROM onto floppy disks. In my c 
the backup required 15 flopp 
Now start your laptop, and use 
BACKUP to restore the content 
the floppies to a directory ca 
\SETUP. Then go to Program N 
ager, choose File/Run, and t 
C:\SETUP\SETUP. 

One word of warning: CD-R 
files aren’t compressed as the « 
on floppy disks are, so back 
them up to your laptop’s hard | 
may eat up a lot of space. The | 
installation I tried consul 
21MB of disk space. 

Dennis J. Cree 
Hardin, Mont 


A Matter of Record 


I create many batch files and sc 
times forget whether I still r 
them. To keep a record of how 
ago I used a particular batch fi 
created a subdirectory named \U 
for the sole purpose of storing i 

mation about the last time L 
cuted my batch files. Then I ac 
this line to each batch program 


REM > C:\USAGE\S8.USE 


Whenever I execute a batch 
DOS creates an empty fil 
C:\USAGE, and, as always, rect 
its name (%@) and the creation | 
and time. (DOS carries out ¢ 
direction operation [>] befo1 
checks for a REM statement.) 
next time I use a particular b: 
file, DOS records the new crea 
information over the old, witl 
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FROM READERS 





Photo. For a quick look at what's going on with Win95S, start up MSINFO.EXE. For easy reference, 


drag it onto your desktop. 


asking for permission to overwrite 
the previous file. 

When I want to know when I last 
used a batch file, I can execute a 
DIR / command in my \USAGE direc- 
tory to look through the directory 
one screen page at a time, or type a 
command in this format: DIR C:\USAGE 
\filename .* 

Ralph F. White 
Bangor, Maine 


I have a couple of DOS tips. If you 
want to hide the contents of your 
directories, execute this command: 


SET DIRCMD=8 
To make them visible again, type: 
SET DIRCMD= 


To show all the directories on 
your hard disk, one screen page at 
a time, and see the number of files 
in each directory and the amount 
of space each occupies, use this 
command: 


DIR \ /S |FIND "1" [MORE 


To print this list, replace |MORE 
with >PRN, There’s just one problem 
with this, though: DOS also will 
print filenames beginning with i. 

Brian Smith 
via the Internet 
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Revved Up and Ready to Go 

I've used all types of operating 
systems—from MS-DOS to PC- 
DOS to Windows and now Win- 
dows NT. I’ve always used DOS- 
SHELL to do all my real work, such 
as zipping and unzipping files, 
copying and moving files, and 
defragmenting and scanning my 
hard disk. 

Win95 includes a handy program 
called XCOPY32.EXE, which speeds 
file copying. This 32-bit version of 
XCOPY is quite a fast performer, and 
you can use the program from the 
stand-alone MS-DOS screen, a 
DOS window, Win95’s DOS shell, 
or from Windows 95 itself. (Choose 
Start/Run and type in the XCOPY32 
command.) 

I've renamed the program X.EXE 
to reduce typing time. I've done the 
same for FORMAT.COM, which I call 
F.COM. 

Robert M. Sutton 
via the Internet 


1. If you want to use your keyboard 
rather right-clicking your mouse 
to open a context menu, press 
Shi ft+F18. 

2. Sometimes Win95 remembers a 
folder’s size, position, and sort 
order; sometimes it doesn’t. 
When you're having trouble, 
hold down the Ctr! key while 
closing the window. 


3. If you’re working at the DOS 
prompt and you're frustrated by 
long filenames with tildes, try 
using the real name and enclos- 
ing it in quotes. For example, if 
you want to change to a direc- 
tory whose name shows up as 
PROGR~1, and you know its real 
name is PROGRAM FILES type: 


CD “PROGRAM FILES" 


4. If you need a diagnostic program 
for your PC, use Explorer to nav- 
igate to \WINDOWS\MSAPPS\MSINFO 
and double-click on MSINFO. EXE. 
(See the accompanying Photo, 
left.) If you use it often, why not 
drag it onto your desktop? 

Randy Steele 
via the Internet 


Taming Wildcards 


If, like me, you frequently rename 
files to change their extensions, try 
these wildcard tricks to save your- 
self a few keystrokes. 

To rename a single file, such as 
AUTOEXEC.BAT as AUTOEXEC.OLD, use 
this command: 


REN AUTOEXEC.BAT *.0LO 


To change the extension of a 
group of files—all your batch files, 
for example—this will work: 


REN *.BAT *.BTM 


Of course, wildcards also let you 
change a filename without chang- 
ing its extension. For instance, to 
rename your CONFIG.SYS as SOUVENIR 
«SYS, type this: 


REN CONFIG.SYS SOUVENIR,* 


To rename a group of files with 
the same name but different exten- 
sions—for example, CONFIG.SYS, 
CONFIG.UMB, and CONFIG.QDK—use 
this format: 


REN CONFIG.* SOUVENIR.* | 
Gilles Probst 
via the Internet 
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Best of the Batch 





Tick, Tick, Tick, Tick... 


DOS’s CHOICE command includes a /T switch, which 
lets you add a timer to your menus. For example, a 
menu might display three choices and give the user 
ten seconds to make a selection. The syntax would 
look something like this: 


CHOICE /N /C:123 /T:3,18 
The user’s choices are 1, 2, or 3; the batch file will 


default to choice 3 if the user doesn’t press a key 
within ten seconds. 





Photo. AUTOTIME.BAT displays a meter that counts dowa the amount 
of time the user has left in which to make a menu choice. 


The accompanying batch files, COUNTDWN.BAT 
(Listing 1, right) and AUTOTIME.BAT (Listing 2, page 
12), demonstrate a technique that shows the user 
how much time he or she has left before the pro- 
grammed choice kicks in. COUNTOWN.BAT shows the 
seconds ticking down until CHOICE defaults. AUTO- 
TIME.BAT draws a graphic on screen and fills it in 
until CHOICE’s time has expired. (See the accompany- 
ing Photo, above.) 

These batch files contain one minor flaw: If the 
user presses any key other than the ones listed in 
the CHOICE command, the timer freezes. The batch 
files continue, however, when the user presses a 
valid key. @ 

David E. Emerson 
Hayes, Virginia 


Listing 1. COUNTDWN.BAT ticks off the seconds the user has to make 
a selection with the CHOICE command. To create the escape character 
(left arrow), press Ctrl+P, Esc in DOS's Edit module 


@ECHO OFF 

t: COUNTOWN.BAT offers the Choice command and 
shows the time remaining 

:: before the default selection is nade. ue 
meant to be used as a module 

: to complement existing menus. Syntax is 
COUNTOWN. 

:: Restart COUNTOWN with required parameters. 

IF I%l**! COUNTOWN.BAT 18 69 88 87 86 @5 64 93 
62 01 @ 


:LOOPTIME bya 
:: Default to DosShell if user makes OD Hire 
choice. a sab ig? : 


if !Sl==!8 GOTO DosShel? 
— one second for choice to be — 
CHO! WN /C:123 T:.,1 ¢[24;19H Pick an 
ilerites, please (1, 2, or 3)4%) 
SHIFT 
: Where to go? 
IF ERRORLEVEL*==4 GOTO LOOPTIME 
IF ERRORLEVEL*=3 GOTO DOS > 
& ERRORLEVEL==2 GOTO DOSShell 
: ERRORLEVEL must be 1 so start windows here. 


boro END 
:D0SShel) 
: Start DOSShell here. 
pos 

Exit to DOS here. 
END 
cLs 


End 


00 YOU HAVE A BATCH FILE that’s particularly interesting, unique, or 
useful? Do you have an alternative to one of the batch files you see here? 
Thea why not share it with your fellow DOS World readers? Send your 
submission to “Best of the Batch,” DOS World, 86 Eim St, Peterborough, 
NH 03458. Include a description of the batch file and how to use it, along 
with a disk containing the program. Or send your batch file to our 


CompuServe address (75300,2357), one of our Internet addresses 
(75300.2357@compuserve.com or dos@dosworld.com), or the DOS 
World Web site (http:/Awww.dosworld.com: click on the Feedback button). 
However you send it, please include your postal and e-mail addresses 
and your phone number on all submitted material and in the batch file, 
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Photo. For a quick look at what's going on with Win95, start wp MSINFO.EXE. For easy reference, 


drag It onto your desktop. 


asking for permission to overwrite 
the previous file. 

When I want to know when I last 
used a batch file, I can execute a 
DIR / command in my \USAGE direc- 
tory to look through the directory 
one screen page at a time, or type a 
command in this format: DIR C:\USAGE 
\filename .* 

Ralph F. White 
Bangor, Maine 


Hide and Seek 


I have a couple of DOS tips. If you 
want to hide the contents of your 
directories, execute this command: 


SET DIRCMD=8 
To make them visible again, type: 
SET DIRCMD= 


To show all the directories on 
your hard disk, one screen page at 
a time, and see the number of files 
in each directory and the amount 
of space each occupies, use this 
command: 


DIR \ /S |FIND *i* |MORE 


To print this list, replace |MORE 
with >PRN. There’s just one problem 
with this, though: DOS also will 
print filenames beginning with i. 

Brian Smith 
via the Internet 
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Revved Up and Ready to Go 

I’ve used all types of operating 
systems—from MS-DOS to PC- 
DOS to Windows and now Win- 
dows NT. I’ve always used DO0S- 
SHELL to do all my real work, such 
as zipping and unzipping files, 
copying and moving files, and 
defragmenting and scanning my 
hard disk. 

Win95 includes a handy program 
called XCOPY32.EXE, which speeds 
file copying. This 32-bit version of 
XCOPY is quite a fast performer, and 
you can use the program from the 
stand-alone MS-DOS screen, a 
DOS window, Win95’s DOS shell, 
or from Windows 95 itself. (Choose 
Start/Run and type in the XCOPY32 
command.) 

I've renamed the program X.EXE 
to reduce typing time. I've done the 
same for FORMAT.COM, which I call 
F.COM. 

Robert M. Sutton 
via the Internet 


1. If you want to use your keyboard 
rather right-clicking your mouse 
to open a context menu, press 
Shi ft+F18. 

2. Sometimes Win95 remembers a 
folder’s size, position, and sort 
order; sometimes it doesn’t. 
When you're having trouble, 
hold down the Ctr] key while 
closing the window. 


3. If you’re working at the DOS 
prompt and you're frustrated by 
long filenames with tildes, try 
using the real name and enclos- 
ing it in quotes. For example, if 
you want to change to a direc- 
tory whose name shows up as 
PROGR~1, and you know its real 
name is PROGRAM FILES type: 


CD "PROGRAM FILES" 


4. If you need a diagnostic program 
for your PC, use Explorer to nav- 
igate to \WINDOWS\MSAPPS\MSINFO 
and double-click on MSINFO. EXE. 
(See the accompanying Photo, 
left.) If you use it often, why not 
drag it onto your desktop? 

Randy Steele 
via the Internet 


Taming Wildcards 


If, like me, you frequently rename 
files to change their extensions, try 
these wildcard tricks to save your- 
self a few keystrokes. 

To rename a single file, such as — 
AUTOEXEC.BAT as AUTOEXEC.OLD, use 
this command: 


REN AUTOEXEC.BAT *.0LD 


To change the extension of a 
group of files—all your batch files, 
for example—this will work: 


REN *.BAT *,. BTM ; 


Of course, wildcards also let = 
change a filename without chang- 

ing its extension. For instance, to 
rename your CONFIG.SYS as SOUVENIR — 
. SYS, type this: | 


REN CONFIG.SYS SOUVENIR. * 


To rename a group of files with 
the same name but different exten- 
sions—for example, CONFIG.SYS, 
CONFIG.UMB, and CONFIG.QDK—use 
this format: 


REN CONFIG.* SOUVENIR.* 


Gilles Probst 
via the Internet 








BEST OF THE BATCH 
Coro 


Listing 2. AUTOTIME.BAT also shows the time remaining before CHOICE expires, but does so graphically. To produce the special characters 
that create the borders and shaded timer boxes (lines 14 through 24 and line 30), see the accompanying table, below. To produce the escape 
characters (left arrows) found throughout the listing, press Ctri+P, Esc in DOS's Edit module. 


@ECHO OFF 

tt AUTOTIME.BAT requires ANSI.SYS and CHOICE.COM (Syntax is AUTOTIME). 

tt This batch file draws a graphical TIMER at the lower cight of the screen. 
tt As written, it gives the user ten seconds to choose an application and 
tt then defaults to choice number two. 

i: Restart AUTOTIME.BAT with the parameters needed to fill the timer. 

IF !¢le=! AUTOTIME.BAT 51 53 55 57 59 61 63 65 67 69 70 

i: Make the screen blue for this demo. 

ECHO ¢(44m 

cLs 


+: Set colors (background=yellow and foreground=green) for the timer graphic. 
ECHO ¢[43;32m 
tt The next 11 lines draw the timer graphic. 


(19; 50H; 

©(20;50H 

©(21;50H 

©(22; 56H] »TIMER(r) 
©(23;56n 

©(44;30m 

(2034 

(21349 

(22749) 


hie | 
(24755) = 


tt Reset colors for timer filling. 
ECHO ¢(43;32;1nm 

t: Add filler to timer. 

ECHO ¢(20/41H]Rt 

t: If the timer is full, default to DosShell. 

IF !¢le-!70 GOTO DosShell 

2: Reset color for CHOICE command. 

ECHO €(44;37;1m 

tt Change /T:.,1 to /T:.,2 for a 20-second timer. 
t: Modify choice to fit your menu. 

tt Wait one second for user input. 

CHOICE /N /C1123. /T:.,1 €{21;3H Pick an application, please (1, 2, or 3) 
tt If no choice is made, get new parameter and repeat the loop. 
SHIFT 

IF ERRORLEVEL=“=-4 GOTO LOOPTIME 

ti User pressed three, so exit to DOS. 

IF ERRORLEVEL==3 GOTO DOs 

t: User pressed two, so start DosShell. 

IP ERRORLEVEL==2 GOTO DosShell 

1: User pressed 1, so start WINDOWS here. 

GOTO END 

:DosShell 

tt Start DosShell here. 

DOS 


Exit to DOS here. 
+: END 
tt Reset the screen attributes to off. 
ECHO ¢[(Om 
cLs 


a 





OSWORLD 
Reader Forum 
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TS NATIONAL MODEM MONTH, at least here 

in “Reader Forum.” The first two questions this 

month deal with modem-setup quandaries, and 

most of the this issue’s submissions arrived via 

modem, either through DOS World’s CompuServe 
account (75300.2357 
@compuserve.com) 
or via the DOS World 
Web site. If you haven't 
checked out our Web 
site yet, you should 
take a look. All you 
have to do is get your 
modem installed cor- 
rectly, jump onto the 
Web, and point your 
browser to http:// 
www.dosworld 
-com. Pretty simple, 
isn’t it? 

DW subscribers can 
download programs 
mentioned in recent 
issues and read the on-line versions of articles and 
columns. If you've picked up a newsstand copy of this 
issue, you can browse through sample material and 
evaluate whether it’s worth your while to sign on as 
a subscriber. 


Checking Up on Your Modem 
How can I verify the speed rating of my modem? The 
package was printed with a 28.8-kbps rating [thou- 
sands of bits per second]; a sticker pasted over the 
original rating read 33.6. But during setup, I began 
to think that it might be a 14.4-kbps modem. 
John Meidell 
via the Internet 


If you have a “Hayes compatible” modem, getting a 
speed rating is easy. Open a terminal screen in a 
DOS- or Windows-based communications program. 
In Windows 3.x, you can use Terminal, which you'll 








find in the Accessories program group. In Win95, 
getting a terminal window is a little more compli- 
cated. If you've installed HyperTerminal, you can 
open its folder from the Start menu by choosing 
Programs/Accessories/HyperTerminal: Then click on 
any HT icon. You may 
have to go through a 
couple of opening dia- 
log boxes, but you'll 
eventually see a box 
that will let you dial or 
cancel. Pick Cancel, 
and you'll be at a plain 
terminal screen. 

You can also get to a 
terminal screen from 
Dial-Up Networking 
in My Computer. (See 
“Dialing Dilemma,” 
page 14.) 

Once you're at a ter- 
minal screen, type AT 
and press Enter (with- 
out dialing). The modem should respond with the 
message OK. If it doesn’t, wait five seconds, type three 
plus signs (+++), and wait for an 0K message. 

Next, type the command ATZ to reset the modem. 
In a second or two, it should respond again with an 

OK message. Finally, type the eight “information” 
commands, one at a time: 


ATIO 
ATI1 
ATI2 


Att? 
I've found that modems vary considerably in the 
kind of information they report and the way they 
report it, but you should at least see your modem’s 


speed listed. That’s your modem’s raw speed—but it’s 
only the first step in figuring out how fast your modem 
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Listing 2. AUTOTIME.BAT also shows the time remaining before CHOICE expires, but does so graphically. To produce the special characters 
that create the borders and shaded timer boxes (lines 14 through 24 and line 30), see the accompanying table, below. To produce the escape 
characters (left arrows) found throughout the listing, press Ctrl+P, Esc in DOS's Edit module. 


@ECHO OFF 

t: AUTOTIME.BAT requires ANSI.SYS and CHOICE.COM (Syntax ia AUTOTIME). 1 
t: This batch file draws a graphical TIMER at the lower right of the screen. j 
tt As written, it gives the user ten seconds to choose an application and 
rt then defaults to choice number two. 

++ Restart AUTOTIME.BAT with the parameters needed to fill the timer. 

IF !€l==! AUTOTIME.BAT 51 53 55 57 59 61 63 65 67 69 70 


©(19;508 
€(20;50H 
©(21;50n 
(22; 56H] »TIMER (rc) ‘ 
©(23;56H 
©[44;30m 


(2034 
(2134 

(2274 . 

+(zarseell 

€(24;55) 22,6 

tt The timer loop starts here. 

: LOOPTIME 

tt Reset colors for timer filling. 

ECHO ¢(43;32;1m 

tt Add filler to timer. 

ECHO ¢(20;%1 

tt If the timer is full, default to DosShell. 

IF !¢1==170 GOTO DosShell 

tt Reset color for CHOICE command. 

ECHO ©(44;37;1m 

t1 Change /f:.,1 to /T:.,2 for a 20-second timer. 

t: Modify choice to fit your menu. 

t: Wait one second for user input. 

CHOICE /N /C1123. /T:.,1 €{21;3H Pick an application, please (1, 2, or 3) 
tt If no choice is made, get new parameter and repeat the loop. 
SHIFT 

IF ERRORLEVEL==4 GOTO LOOPTIME 

tt User pressed three, so exit to DOS. 

IF ERRORLEVEL==3 GOTO DOS 

tt User pressed two, so start DosShell. 


SERERESEERE 


i te tet te ee, 


IF ERRORLEVEL~-2 GOTO DosShell ~ 

tt User pressed 1, so start WINDOWS here. 

GOTO END 

:DosShell 

t: Start DosShell here. 

:DOS ‘ 
Exit to DOS here. 

: END F 

tt Reset the screen attributes to off. : 

ECHO ¢[0Om 

cLs 








BOX PART SINGLE DOUBLE MIXED OTHER USEFUL CHARACTERS 
horizontal 196 — 205 = 176 = 220» 
vertical 179 | 186 | 
upper left 218 - 201g 214 ¢ 213 177 ® 2214 
upper right 191 1 187 1 183 l 184 1 . 
lower left 192 200 211 212 178 @ 222 | 
lower right 2174 ise 4 1e9 4 190 4 
middle left 195 f 204 j 199 j 198 f 219 § 223" 
middle right 180 185 182 181 
middle top 194 203 210 I 209 + 
middle bottom 193 202 208 207 + 
center cross 197 + 2064 2154 216 + 
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sends and receives information. Like an old sedan 
whose speedometer shows a top velocity of 150 mph, a 
modem’s rating may bear little relation to reality. 

What most of us should monitor more closely is the 
system’s data throughput, and that depends on sev- 
eral factors: the way the UART (Universal Asyn- 
chronous Receiver and Transmitter) chip is set up, 
the data-to-modem communication speed, the quality 
of your phone lines, the speed of the modem at the 
other end of the line, the speed and load of the data- 
serving computer that holds the information you 
want, and, on the Internet, the speed and load of 
each computer handling the packets of data you're 
trying to send or receive. You can’t go faster than 
your modem will allow, but you sure can go a lot 
more slowly. 

You'll probably find that data throughput varies 
considerably. Even though I use a 33.6-kbps modem 
in one of my computers, when I try to log onto busy 
sites on the Internet, sometimes the transfer rate, 
according to my Web browser, is about the same as if 
I were using an antique 2400-bps modem. 

By the way, to get a rough estimate of how effi- 
ciently data transfer is proceeding, multiply kilo- 
bytes per second by 8000 to get the number of bits 
per second, the modem speed. The actual speed 
depends on whether hardware compression is on, 
how compressible the data is, and which packet 
format is used to send the data. 


When I use the Win95 dialer, a feature included in 
dial-up networking, the modem speaker turns off 
immediately after I hear the dial tone. This is the only 


“Reader Forum,” DOS World, 86 Elm Street, 


Peterborough, NH 03458. Or drop us a line 








PEAKER SETTINGS 


dialer that behaves this way. I find it helpful tot 
able to track the progress of a call so that I can rea 
intelligently if the modem doesn't make. the conne 
tion. What can I do about it? 

Fairbank Carpent 


Winnetka, Illino 


I'd guess that the problem lies in your modem, not: 
the Win95 dialer. I use the Win95 dialer, and 
modem’s speaker stays on until the device makes tl 
connection with a host computer. 

Luckily, the problem is easy to fix. On most “Hay 
compatible” modems, which means almost eve! 
modem sold in the U.S. today, you can control tl 
speaker with an M command. The most common on 
appear in the accompanying table, “Speaker Se 
tings” (above). Some modems offer addition 
options; some feature a different way of changil 
speaker settings. You can verify these commands 
your modem’s documentation. 

To change your current modem settings, you ne 
to do some digging into Win95. The problem is th 
the modem settings and the dialer are two separa 
entities. First, you should get to a terminal scre: 
that lets you type modem commands and test vario 
settings until you find the ones you want to use. 

One way to get to a terminal screen is to open } 
Computer and, from there, open Dial-Up Networ 
ing. Next, right-click on any defined connection a 
pick Properties. Near the bottom of the Propert 
dialog, click on Configure. In the configuration dial 
box, pick the Options tab. On the Options page, cli 
on the box in front of “Bring up terminal wind 
before dialing.” (See Photos 1 and 2, opposite.) 

Select OK and back out to the Dial-Up Network: 
window. Double-click on the connection you modifi 
tell it to dial, and you'll see a Pre-Dial Termit 
screen. That’s where you want to work while you 
testing. You may also use any other terminal scre 
as explained in the first question, “Checking Up 
Your Modem” (page 13). 

When you type the command AT, your modi 
should answer with OK. Now type ATM1 (if you w: 
option M1). After you see another OK message, 





dialing a number. I always use my own phone num- 
ber for such tests: 


ATOT xxx~-xxxx 


Replace xxx-xxxx with your phone number. Did 
your speaker work correctly? If so, you've found the 
option. If not, try another option or look through your 
modem manual for guidance. 


Can you recommend a DOS program (shareware or 
commercial) that provides keyboard macros? Most of 
the ones I’ve seen work only from the command 
prompt; they stop working once you get into a program. 
John Ames 

Keene, New Hampshire 


At one time, DOS keyboard macro programs were 
very popular. Then Lotus 1-2-3 and other applica- 
tions began to include macros, and general-purpose 
macro programs began to drift into oblivion. That 
doesn’t mean they’ve disappeared totally, however. 

You can still find two kinds of keystroke macro 
utilities for DOS programs. The first type sends 
opening keystrokes to an application. If you know 
you want to start a program with a specific set of 
keystrokes, these tools are great. My favorite among 
the “opening keystrokes” programs is the KEYSTACK 
command included in JP Software’s shareware pro- 
gram 4DOS. 

The second kind of keystroke macro program for 
DOS is one that lets you define special combinations 
involving a function key, Alt, Ctr], or another special 
key. When you press a defined keystroke, the macro 
program types the characters associated with the 
selected key combination. 

One of the most capable programs of this type that 
I’ve found is called Newkey 5.4, from FAB Software, 
an old program last updated in 1990. Although the 
shareware version doesn’t come with a manual, 
numerous examples and a guided tour will get you 
started. You receive a manual when you register the 
program. 

I’m sure you'll find many other keyboard macro 
programs floating around. Perhaps readers will send 
me pointers to a few shareware macro programs for 
future editions of “Shareware Exchange.” 


Is It or isn’t It? 


I'm having a disagreement with my network adminis- 

trator about DOS. Maybe the experts can help put an 

end the stand-off. Is DOS a 16-bit program? If not, 
what is it? 

Pamela Stuhler 

via the DOS World Web site 





READER 









Photo 1. To change your modem settings wader Win9S, navigate te the 
configuration dialog box, click on the Options tab, and select “Bring 
up terminal window before dialing.” 


L 
Photo 2. After finding the option that will fix your dialing problems, 
cancel the terminal screen, click on the Connection sheet’s Advanced 
button, and type the appropriate command in the Extra Settings box. 


The terms 16-bit and 32-bit usually refer to how pro- 
grams address memory. A well-written 32-bit pro- 
gram is usually larger, but can use memory and 
other computer resources more efficiently than a 16- 
bit program. These days, 16-bit is applied most often 
to programs written to run under Windows 3.x, while 
32-bit is usually applied to programs written to run 
under Windows NT, Win95, or the Win32s exten- 
sions to Windows 3.1 and 3.11. (Not all 32-bit pro- 
grams will run in all of these environments, how- 
ever.) Sometimes the terms are applied to programs 
written to run under OS/2 or less common operating 
systems, such as Linux. 

DOS doesn’t really fit into either of those cate- 
gories. It isn’t written to run under Windows or any 
other operating system, although both Windows and 
OS/2 can start DOS sessions. It doesn’t run in the 
CPU’s protected mode. Instead, DOS is designed 
to run in “real” mode, where there’s no choice of 
addressing schemes. Following that logic, I wouldn't 
call DOS a 16-bit program. 

On the other hand, DOS uses only the 16-bit fea- 
tures of the CPU. It’s restricted to the lower 16 bits of 
each CPU register, and it uses only 16-bit addresses 
(except for its memory managers, HIMEM.SYS and 
£MM386.EXE, which can address extended memory). 
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Following that logic, I'd have to say that DOS is a 16- 
bit program. 

So I guess it depends on how you want to define 
the term 16-bit. I'd be more apt to just say that 
neither of these terms applies to DOS or to real-mode 
programs designed to run under DOS. 


A Real Solution to a Real-Time Problem 


The CMOS battery in one of the computers I use is on 

its way out. Am I correct in assuming that the only 

way to maintain the information stored in CMOS 

memory is to leave the computer on until I can replace 
the battery? 

Francis Thurber 

via the Internet 


All 80286, 386, 486, Pentium, and Pentium Pro com- 
puters have a small amount of CMOS (complemen- 
tary metal-oxide semiconductor) memory and a bat- 
tery to power that memory. The amount of CMOS 
memory varies somewhat from computer to computer. 

The purpose of CMOS memory is to maintain the 
real-time clock so that your computer remembers the 
date and time whenever you turn it on, and to main- 
tain whatever configuration information your com- 
puter needs to boot successfully. On most computers, 
you must press a special key combination during 
bootup to run the built-in setup program and change 
the information stored in your CMOS memory. On 
80286 and early 386 computers, you had to start up 
from a floppy disk and run a special setup program 
to read or change the configuration. 


UU eu P| 


4D0S 
JP Software Inc. 
P.O, Box 1470 
East Arlington, MA 02174 
617-646-3975 


$69 ¥ + lige 
Newkey 5.4 
FAB Software 
P.O. Box 336 


Wayland, MA 01778 
508-358-6357 


$43 
Norton Utilities 
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The battery is the key to CMOS memory, it 
When the battery fails, your computer's real-t 
clock will be off, and your system won't boot ¢ 
rectly. However, most computers, while they're 
use the power supply instead of the battery to 
juice to CMOS memory; leaving your computer on 
one way to cope with a failing battery. In fact, if 
habitually leave your PC on, you won't notice CMC 
battery problems until you turn the system off. 

There are programs that claim to keep a disk ¢ 
of your CMOS memory, but there are so many un 
umented CMOS configurations that I wouldn't t 
any such program completely. Instead, I recomnz 
that you write down each of your current CMO 
options and keep the information somewhere & 
Then, if you have to replace the battery, it will t 
only a few minutes to type in the setup informats 
and have your computer back up and running. 


Wipe It Out 


Quite a while ago, people wrote you to ask how 
delete a file permanently. Please tell me if this meti 
would work. Let’s say I have a RAM disk, drive G 
Could I just move the file to the RAM disk and t 
turn off the computer to flush the memory conte 
Martin Gold 
via the Inte 


The questions you mention were raised because 
the method DOS and most other operating syste 
(including Win95) use to delete a file. They chai 
the first character of the filename to show 
another file may reuse the directory entry, 
release the disk space for eventual use by other fil 
However, none of the data and very little of the di 
tory entry are actually obliterated, so with the 
tools it’s easy to recover a deleted file or read “delete 
data from someone’s hard disk. 

To really delete information from a disk, you 
to overwrite all of the data with new data before 
release the space back to the operating syste 
There are several programs, including ones in S$; 
antec’s Norton Utilities, that perform this servie 
Typically such programs offer two levels of erasure: 
general once-over with new data, which makes 
data unreadable to a general snoop, and a multip 
overwrite, which makes the data unreadable e 
with the sophisticated instruments that can of 
recover data obliterated from a disk. 

When you move a file from one drive to another, 
you suggest, the file is copied to the target drive a 
then deleted from the source drive. But unless y 
take more steps to obliterate the data from 
source drive, it’s still there, waiting for someone 
read it. @ 
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by Hardin Brothers 


INSTALL, TEST, AND DELETE a lot of software 

while I’m working on this column. And to keep my 

computer working well, I have to take a number 

of precautions. The easiest is running a virus-scan 

program on each new shareware package before I 
install it; that’s com- 
mon sense. But I also 
need to make sure 
that I can remove 
each package cleanly 
when I'm done. 

To earn the Win- 
dows 95 logo, pro- 
grams must be as 
easy to remove as 
they are to install. 
Both automated pro- 
cesses should run 
with very little user 
intervention. But do 
uninstall programs 
really remove every- 
thing? Or do they leave bits and pieces, such as DLLs, 
INI files, and Registry entries, lying around to clutter 
your system? 

And what about programs that don’t carry the 
Win95 logo or those that don’t include an uninstall 
option? The problems can be especially severe with 
DOS and Win3.x programs, which can dump files 
anywhere on your system. 


Uninstall for All 


That’s why one of the programs I decided to try 
recently was Rosenthal UnInstall, which was rec- 
ommended by a friend. This program shows you 
exactly which files change when you install a pro- 
gram, and will undo those changes if you like. 
Uninstall creates a small data file on each drive, 
containing a complete map of that drive. Unlike 
certain installation trackers that create a huge 
ASCII file to list all of your directories and files, 
UnInstall’s data file is relatively small. For example, 





If you install a lot of software 
or if you oversee several systems, 
you must take a number of 
precautions, including making 


sure you can remove each 
program cleanly when you're 
finished with it. 





on my drive D, which holds 400MB of files, UNINSTALL 
.DAT takes up only 72.5K of space. 

After you log each of your drives, you can install 
new software. The next time you run UnInstall, it 
shows you the files that have been added to each 
drive. You can choose to 
purge some or all files if 
you want to uninstall a 
wayward program. You 
can also tag some files 
as exempt from the 
purge. And while you're 
tagging files, you can 
view their contents. On 
the other hand, if 
you're satisfied with 
the new program, you 
can update UnInstall’s 
drive map so that the 
files won’t appear as 
new the next time you 
run UnInstall. 

UnInstall also tracks changes to your system files: 
AUTOEXEC.BAT, CONFIG.SYS, WIN. INI, SYSTEM. INI, and 
the Win95 and WinNT Registry files SYSTEM.DAT and 
USER. DAT. One of the program’s weaknesses involves 
that last file: UnInstall tracks only the USER.DAT copy 
in the Win95 or WinNT directory. I've found that if a 
system has multiple users and multiple desktops, 
you also need to track the USER.DAT file in each 
WINDOWS\PROFILES\USERNAME folder. Otherwise, Reg- 
istry changes incurred when a particular user logs 
onto the system won't appear. I could find no way to 
make UnInstall track the current user’s Registry 
settings in a specific USER.DAT file. 

The only other oddity I found in UnInstall is that it 
reverses the use of the up and down arrows to view 
scrolling displays: You press the up arrow to move 
the text up and view data lower on the screen, for 
example. Almost all other programs use the up arrow 
to view text higher in the scrolling window. But this 
quirk is minor, if somewhat disconcerting at first. 
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One of UnInstall’s nicest features is that you can 
run it from DOS or within Win3.x, Win95, or WinNT. 
If a new program does something that keeps Win- 
dows from booting, you can clean up from a DOS 
prompt and get your system running again. 

When you register Rosenthal Uninstall, you also 
get an additional program (not included with the 
shareware version) that lets you track changes to 
your configuration files over time. You can easily see 
the changes that each installation has made to each 
configuration file. 

Rosenthal Uninstall appears to be an excellent 
program, especially if you install a lot of software or 
if you oversee several systems. It’s easier to use and 
understand, and runs faster, than the other uninstall 
utilities I've tried. 


Power Boost 


In May 1997 “Shareware Exchange” (DOS World 
#32, page 21), I wrote about a replacement for 
Win95's Explorer called Turbo Browser. I knew it 
wasn’t the only such product, but it impressed me 
considerably. And, as I expected, I soon received a 
letter urging me to look at a similar product called 
PowerDesk Explorer Plus. 


Windows 95 gee 
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Photo 1. Explorer Plus looks like Win9S's Explorer on steroids. 


Explorer Plus looks like Win95’s Explorer on 
steroids (Photo 1, above). You'll see several new 
menus you'll want to explore, a toolbar with a number 
of new icons (and you can add dozens more if you 
like), a bar showing each of your drives represented 
by an icon, and a quick-launch bar, also customizable. 

If you're familiar with Explorer, you'll have n 
trouble using Explorer Plus the first time you ope 
it. The tree list and file list are about the same ¢ 
Explorer’s, except that you can hide either one. Yo 
move through them in the usual way, and the con 
text (right-click) menu for each file and folder is th 
same, only containing a new Exploret+ choice. Yo 
can open a third pane in the Explorer Plus winde 
that lets you view the file under the cursor bar aute 
matically. That feature is especially useful whe 
you're moving through a folder of graphics files. Ye 
can also open another pane, the DOS command lin 
and use it to start DOS programs and utilities, bu 
not to run internal DOS commands such as SET or VE 

Explorer Plus is just one of a set of four utilitie 
called PowerDesk, from Mijenix. Highlights of th 
other three programs are as follows: 


e File Finder is a more powerful version of Win! 
Find command; my favorite features let you seare 
multiple disks at once, refine or expand a sea 
you've already performed, and print a list of th 
files you've found. 

e Size Manager locates folders or files that take u 
more (or less) than a specific amount of disk spae 
For example; you can search for any folder thi 
uses more than 10MB of space, or for any fi 
larger than 1MB. If you want to know why yo 
multigigabyte hard drive is already overflowi 
and what you can do about it, Size Manager wi 
certainly help. 


Photo 2. One of PowerDesk’s best features is its customizable toolbar. 


e PowerDesk Toolbar, possibly the second-best 
utility of this collection (after Explorer Plus), is 
something like the Win95 toolbar, except that it 
doesn’t show running programs and doesn’t fea- 
ture a system tray (Photo 2, above). Instead, it’s a 
customizable toolbar that can either float on your 
desktop or remain anchored to one side of the screen. 


PowerDesk Toolbar offers several possible items, 
enough to make a real jumble if you aren't careful. 
But you can create multiple toolbars if you prefer, to 
keep everything organized. Its Quick Launch feature 
picks up the icons on your desktop and puts them 
into a scrolling display. The System Resources tool 
lets you monitor one of several measures of your 
computer’s activity. Print Manager lets you select 
one of your installed printers with a single click. 

The command line gives you the same functions as 
Explorer Plus’s DOS command line. System Access 
displays icons that let you shut down your computer, 
restart Windows, and perform similar activities. 
MultiView lets you maintain several desktops and 
switch among them with a mouse click. And Start 
Menus puts each of the program menus from the 
Start button on the toolbar. (You may decide to hide 
some of the menus.) 

I found the MultiView tool the most interesting. If 
you use Symantec’s Norton Navigator to create mul- 
tiple desktops, you know that each one features its 
own icons, background, wallpaper, and so on. Multi- 
View doesn’t work that way. Instead, it automati- 
cally minimizes one set of programs and restores 
another set as you move from one desktop to another. 
But each “desktop” has the same background, the 
same taskbar, and the same desktop icons available. 
It’s really a way to organize the programs you have 
open at any particular time. 

PowerDesk’s Explorer Plus and its other three util- 
ities are, in many ways, more powerful than Turbo 
Browser. In other ways, the two programs are com- 
plementary. If you're looking for a replacement for 
Win95's Explorer, try both. 


Information, Please! 


I've often written about programs that delve deep 
into the computer and come up with several kinds of 
information that are normally inaccessible. I’ve 
included programs that let you watch what your 
modem is doing, that tell you things about your IDE 
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hard drive that even the manufacturer’s specifica- 
tions may omit, and that let you view and fiddle with 
the palette settings in your VGA and Super VGA 
card. Sometimes these programs produce useful infor- 
mation; sometimes they just satisfy your curiosity. 
Here are two more information sniffers you may 
enjoy. The first carries the rather unwieldy name 
HWiNFO. This program, which you can’t use while 
Windows is running, is a genius at detecting hard- 
ware nuances. For example, it can recognize 99 dif- 
ferent CPUs, including each one’s step (version num- 
ber), speed, and included features. It can recognize 





Give as EXCHANGE” COLUMN invites you 
send a copy of your favorite shareware program on 
disk, along with a description and an explanation of why 
you like it (no more than 500 words) to Shareware Editor, 
DOS World, 86 Elm Street, Peterborough, NH 03458. Tell 
us how we can obtain a copy of the program. Please don't 
send us shareware you've written yourself; we prefer 
recommendations from users, not authors. 

When you send in a program for consideration, make 
sure It’s either shareware or freeware. I've received several 
submissions that were neither. We publish all programs 
mentioned here on the DOS World Web site, and we can't 
do that unless the program includes distribution information 
and instructions. Please don't send registered versions of 
programs; we can't publish those. Send only shareware 
and freeware versions. 

Finally, either send us the /atest shareware or freeware 
version available or tell us where we can get it. You can 
help us if you contact the program's distributor and tell him 
or her that you're sending a program, along with your 
recommendation, to us. If a distributor wants to get in touch 
with me, you can give him or her my e-mail address: 
hardin@RT66.com. But please don't send submissions to 
that address; send them directly to the magazine. 

Contact us by clicking on the Feedback button on any 
page at our Web site, http:/Awww.dosworld.com, or by 
sending e-mail to our CompuServe address at 75300,2357 
or on the Internet at 75300.2357 @compuserve.com or 
dos @dosworld.com. All programs featured in “Shareware 
Exchange” are available to subscribers from the DOS 
World Web site (instructions on page 69). Rosenthal 
Uninstall’s filename is UNSTALL®5.ZIP, PowerDesk is 
POEVAL28. EXE, HWiNFO is HWINF387.ZIP, and Link Check is 
WLCHK955.ZIP. In addition, most of the programs described 
in “Shareware Exchange” can be found on major on-line 
services and local BBSes. 


A.B. 
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Photo 3. Use Link Check to explore the links among Windows programs 


and their modules. 


the types of buses in your machine, the chip sets on 
your motherboard, and the kind of RAM your com- 
puter uses. It recognizes many kinds of video cards, 
sound cards, network adapters, and other add-in 
cards. It will test parts of your hard drive and CD- 


ROM that few programs even know about. 


The best things about HWiNFO are its speed and 
accuracy. It doesn’t try to guess when it can’t identify 
something; it just leaves part of its report blank. You 
can view its information on screen or save it to a file 


and print it later. 


For example, HWiNFO correctly identified my 
Pentium processor and the processor's step, some- 


PHM EU 
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Madison, WI 53719 
608-277-1981 


fax 608-277-1971 
sales @mijenix.com 
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thing the manufacturer hadn't told me. It also stated 


correctly that the system contains 16MB of EDO 
RAM and a 256K synchronous pipeline secondary 
cache. It told me the names of the manufacturers of 
my computer and BIOS. It told me which specific 
Pentium features my computer offers and doesn’t 
offer, and it correctly named my machine’s PCI chip 
set. It identified each of my hard drives by model 
number, revision number, and serial number. And 
when it examined my video card, it discovered things 
that I didn’t know, such as the type of RAMDAC 
(RAM digital/analog converter) it uses and its data 
throughput in text mode. 

I don’t claim to understand everything HWiNFO 
reports, but it certainly can ferret out a lot of infor- 
mation. Included is a 185K file listing all of the 
equipment the program recognizes. If you oversee 
several computers, HWiNFO can be invaluable. If 
you run just a single computer, let it satisfy your 
curiosity (or make you feel that you have an awful lot 
to learn about computer hardware). You can also use 
the information to help technical-support people 
understand why your computer acts the way it does. 
This is a fun, and potentially useful, program. 

The other information-gathering package I 
received is a collection of three related programs 
called Link Check. I tried the Win95 version; ver 
sions are also available for Win3.x and WinNT. if 
you've ever seen a Windows error message that says 
something like “Cannot find fi lename or one of its 
components” or “Call to undefined Dynalink,” this 
software can help you correct the error. 

The first and main program, Link Check, lets yor 
see and explore the links among any executablh 
Windows program and the modules, such as DLLs ani 
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Photo 4. Memory Check tells you which modules are loaded into RAM. 


VBXs, it requires to run (Photo 3, opposite). Open any 
EXE or DLL, and Link Check will show you each of the 
files the first program calls. Click on one of the called 
DLLs or other called files, and Link Check will show 
you the files it calls. 

You can click your way through the modules for 
several layers before you come to the end—the top or 
bottom of the calling chain, depending on your point 
of view. If a called file doesn’t seem to exist, Link 
Check will show you the name. You can then search 
your hard drive and move the file to a directory 
where the original program will also find it. 

You can start the second program, Memory 
Check, from Link Check or independently. It shows 
every module currently loaded into memory, the path 
of the module, and its version information (Photo 4, 
above). If you right-click on one of the modules in 
memory, you can start Link Check to explore the 
links between that module and others. 

The suite’s final program is called Function 
Check. Again, you can start it alone or from the 
other programs. Like Link Check, it lists the mod- 
ules a program calls, but in much more detail (Photo 
5, above right). It shows which services in which 
modules are called and, sometimes, which services 
aren't in the modules where they belong (generating 
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Function Cheek - Explorer.exe 





Photo 5. Function Check gives you detailed information on which 
modules a program calls. 


the Dynalink error). Dynalink errors are most often 
incurred because a program calls an older version of 
a DLL instead of the one for which it was designed. 

I've found Link Check valuable for two purposes, 
besides general snooping. First, it shows just how 
complex and intertwined the Windows environment 
is; it’s a great demonstration tool for those who are 
trying to get a feel for how Windows works. Second, 
it’s useful as a diagnostic when a program won't load 
correctly. It usually takes just a few minutes to find 
out the site of the problem or identify the missing file. 

Several features are disabled in the shareware ver- 
sion, but it will give you a good start and help you 
decide whether this utility is worth registering and 
keeping in your system. You can do a lot with the 
shareware version even if it won't let you load or un- 
load modules into memory or print reports. & 


Programs discussed in this column are available 
from the DOS World Web site (http:/hwww.dosworld 
-com), as well as from most information services and 
local BBSes. See the accompanying sidebar, “Share 
the Wealth,” page 19, for details on contacting DOS 
World and submitting programs for consideration; 
registration fees for this month’s programs are listed 
in the “Product Information” box, opposite. 
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Still Zipping After 
All These Years 


Time leaves some programs behind, but the popularity of the Internet has 
only increased PKZip’s value. Here’s a primer on what you need to know. 


by Doug Lowe 


KZIP, FROM PKWARE, is 

probably the most success- 

ful shareware program of 

all time. Despite myriad 

competitors, it’s still an 
essential part of every computer 
user’s software arsenal; it’s become 
the de facto industry standard, and 
it’s one of the fastest compressors 
on the market. 

A few years ago, PKZip was used 
primarily to shrink files so that 
they didn’t require as much disk 
space. This feature let you copy far 
more than 1.44MB of files to a sin- 
gle 1.44MB disk. Depending on the 
types of files you were compressing, 
you could often cram 3MB or more 
of data onto a single 1.44MB disk. 

Now, with the explosion of the 
Internet and its e-mail and Web 
services, PKZip is even more 
important. Smaller files mean 
faster transmission times—less 
time on line for both the sender 
and the receiver. 

For example, suppose you've just 
put the finishing touches on a large 
Word document that, because of 
several clip-art pictures, eats up 
810K of disk space. Sending this 
file to a colleague via e-mail will 
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take five or six minutes (or more), 
depending on the speed of your 
Internet connection. But when 
zipped, the file is half the size and 
takes half the time to send. 

PKZip also offers the advantage 
of combining several files into one 
for easier handling. For example, 
suppose you need to send an entire 
directory containing more that 100 
files to an e-mail buddy. Rather 
than send the files as separate 
attachments, you can run all the 
files through PKZip to create a 
single ZIP file. Your e-mail buddy 
can then use PKZip’s counterpart 
program, PKUnzip, to extract 
those files. 

This article will start by showing 
you the basics of zipping and un- 
zipping files. Then we'll take a look 
at some of PKZip’s more advanced 
features: compressing an entire 
directory along with its subdirec- 
tories into a single ZIP file, creating 
a ZIP file spanning several disks 
(great for backup), and adding 
password protection to a ZIP file. 

For an explanation of how PKZip 
actually works and a few tips to get 
you started, see the sidebars “Is It 
Magic?” (opposite) and “Common 


Questions” (page 24). For informa- 
tion on PKZip’s competition, see 
the sidebar “PKZip Alternatives” 
and the accompanying table, “The 
Numbers Game” (page 25). 

PKZip is available in DOS ($47) 
and Windows ($49) versions (414- 
354-8699; BBS 414-354-8670; httpa/ 
www.pkware.com/), This article 
focuses on the DOS version, which 
offers more features than the Win- 
dows version. 


PKZip’s basic command-line syn- 
tax is as follows: 


PKZIP ZIPFILE.ZIP FILES-T0-ZIP 


For example, if you want to com- 
press a file named SAMPLE.DOC and 
place the compressed file into a ZIP 
file named SAMPLE.ZIP, you'd use 
this command: 


PKZIP SAMPLE.ZIP SAMPLE.DOC 


Note that the name of the ZIP file 
comes first, followed by the name of 
the file you want to zip. That’s 
opposite from the way most DOS 
commands work. For example, 





when you use the COPY command, 
you type the name of the file you 
want to copy first, followed by the 
location to which you want to copy 
the file. 

Why the backwards syntax? That’s 
because PKZip lets you compress 
more than one file into a single ZIP 
file. For example, suppose you 
want to create a ZIP file named 
SAMPLE.ZIP, containing three docu- 
ment files: SAMPLE1.D0C, SAMPLE2 
.DOC, and SAMPLE3.DOC. You’d use 
this command (all one line): 


PKZIP SAMPLE.ZIP SAMPLE1.DOC 
SAMPLE2.DOC SAMPLE3.DOC 
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You can list as many filenames 
as you like following the name of 
the ZIP file; all of the filenames you 
list will be zipped. 

Of course, you can also use wild- 
cards, as in this example: 


PKZIP SAMPLE.ZIP *.D0C 


This command squeezes all of the 
00C files in your current directory 
into the SAMPLE.ZIP file. 

And you can use wildcards in 
combination with multiple file- 
names. For example: 


PKZIP SAMPLE.ZIP A*.DOC B*.DOC C*.DOC 


This command zips all DOC files 
beginning with the letter A, B, or C. 

Note that before you use the 
PKZIP command, you should use the 
CD command to move to the direc- 
tory containing the files you want 
to zip. The ZIP file itself will be 
created in the current directory 
unless you include a complete dir- 
ectory path in the ZIP filename. For 
example: 


PKZIP \SAMPLE.ZIP *.00C 
The SAMPLE.ZIP file will be created 


in the root, but the DOC files will be 
taken from the current directory. 





« 
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Finally, you can include complete 
directory paths for any of the files 
you want to zip, as in this example 


DOC files from three subdirecto- 
ries—\DOCS\LETTERS, \DOCS\REPORTS, 
and \DOCS\MEMOS—are zipped. 


(all one line): 


Unzipping Your Files 


PKZIP \SAMPLE.ZIP \DOCS\LETTERS\*.DOC 
\DOCS\REPORTS\*.DOC \DOCS\MEMOS\* .DOC 





Common Questions 


* Where can | get PKZip? You can download PKZip and PKZip for Windows from 
many on-line sources, including DOS Worlds own Web site, http/Awww.dosworld 
.com. Or, you can get it from the horse's mouth: PKWare's Web site, http/Avww 
-pkware.com. Remember that PKZip and PKZip for Windows are shareware pro- 
grams. Although you can download and try out the programs for free, you're asked 
to pay a modest registration fee if you continue to use the programs. 


* Why are PKZip's switches so weird? It's true, PKZip uses switches in a weird 
way. Most DOS commands use a slash to indicate a switch, whereas PKZip uses a 
hyphen. And in DOS commands, switches come after filenames, but in PKZip, the 
switches come first. Why? Because PKZip was born in the Unix world, not in the 
DOS world. In Unix, switches start with a hyphen, not a slash, and are often placed 
before rather than after filenames. So you can blame PKZip's peculiar use of 
switches on Unix. 


* What if | forget how to use a switch? Type the following command: 


PKZIP -? 


This line will display a help screen. The initial help screen shows the basic PKZip 
syntax, but you can press 2 to see the syntax for PKZip’s switches. 


* Why do | have less disk space after zipping my files? Because PiZip creates a 
compressed copy of the files you zip, but leaves the original files in place. If you 
want to save disk space by compressing your files, you should delete the original 
files after zipping them. Note, however, that if you do so, you won't be able to 
access the files from your programs unless you unzip them first. If your primary 
motive for using PKZip is to save room on your hard drive, you should consider 
using DOS's own DriveSpace instead of PKZip. DriveSpace compresses and 
decompresses all disk files automatically as the files are read and written. PKZip 


does include a command-line switch that deletes file automatically as they're zipped: 


-m. For example: 
PKZIP -m SAMPLE,ZIP *,D0C 


, * 

* Should | use PKZip with DriveSpace? By all means. When you use DriveSpace, 
~ all of the information stored on your hard disk is automatically compressed. When 
you send a file over the Internet, however, DriveSpace compression isn't used. So 
you should zip your files before e-mailing them. Note, however, that there's no point 
in using PKZip to save disk space if you're already using DriveSpace. PKZip won't 
be able to compress the data any more than DriveSpace already has. 


—B.L. 
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To extract compressed files con- 
tained in a ZIP file, you must use 


PKZip’s counterpart, PKUnzip. 1 
decompress all of the files cor 
tained in a ZIP file, use PKUnzi 
this way: 


PKUNZIP SAMPLE.ZIP 


Here, all of the compressed file 
stored in SAMPLE.ZIP are decon 
pressed and copied into the currer 
directory. 

PKUnzip always extracts file 
into the current directory, so yo 
should move to the directory 1 
which you want to extract the fil 
before using PKUnzip. If you war 
to extract the files to a directo 
other than the one containing tk 
ZIP file, first move to the directo1 
to which you want to extract th 
files; then include the ZIP file 
complete directory path, like thi 


C:\DOCS>PKUNZIP \ZIPS\SAMPLE.ZIF 


Note that the ZIP file itself wi 
remain behind after you extra 
the compressed files it contains. 
you no longer need the ZIP file, y« 
should delete it after you unzip | 


Zipping Subdirectories 


PKZip can easily include subdire 
tories along with files from the cu 
rent directory. To include subdire 
tories, simply type the switch -r 
front of the file specification, lil 
this: 


PKZIP SAMPLE.ZIP -r *.* Q 


This command will zip all of tl 
files in the current directory, pl 
all of the files in any subdirectori 
under the current directory. 

There are actually three vari 
tions of the -r switch, and y« 
should understand the subtle d 
ferences among them: 


@ If you use —r by itself, any files 
subdirectories will be added to t 
ZIP file, but the path informati: 
for those files won't be recorded. 

other words, files in subdirectori 
will be treated as though they we 
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PKZip Alternatives 


KZip IS THE PC COMMUNITY'S de facto file-compression 
standard, but that doesn’t mean it's the only file-compression 
program out there. 

In fact, it’s not necessarily the most efficient one, depending on 
your definition of “efficient.” For example, in tests reported at the 
Archive Compression Test Web site (http:/Avww.geocities.con/ 
SiliconValley/Park/4264/act.html), a program called RKIVE 
squeezed an extra 12 percent from a text file. The trade-off is that 
RKIVE took four times longer to do the job. 

You might be surprised to leam that PKZip finished a dismal 
70th in the compression-ratio category. (To be fair, many com- 
pressors are within a percentage point or two of one another.) 
Why does it remain so popular? 

Aside from the fact that everybody uses it, PKZip is also the 
fastest compressor. In A.C.T.'s tests, it needed only 15 seconds 
to compress a 769MB file, while RKIVE took 62 seconds. Other 
compressors took even longer, Quantum, for example, required a 
whopping 29 minutes. 

The A.C.T. tests determined that the best overall performer is 
HAP 4.03, from Hamarsoft (http://www.xs4all.nl/~feldmanr/), 
which fell between PKZip and RKIVE in both speed and 
compression ratio. The accompanying table, “The Numbers 
Game” (below), lists the data for PKZip, RKIVE, HAP, and few 
others. The original text file was 768,771 bytes. 

The A.C.T. Web site is a good place to introduce yourself to 
PKZip alternatives. (See the accompanying Photo, above.) 
AC.T. tests more than 70 compressors (although some are 
different versions of the same program), providing file-creation 
time, compressed size, and compression ratio for each. The site 
reports results for text, program, sound, and graphics files, as 
well as for multiple files. And because A.C.T. runs its tests 
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Photo. The Archive Compression Test Web site provides a wealth of 
benchmarks and information on PKZip and many other file-compression 
programs. 


In addition, A.C.T. provides a table of archiver features, which 
lets you see which programs offer which options, such as multi- 
disk span, authentication verification, data protection encoding, 
encryption, and the ability to create self-extracting archives. 

Finally, A.C.T. provides an invaluable index of links to vendors’ 
e-mail addresses, FTP sites, and Web pages. If you want to try a 
compressor, you can download it from here. 

Keep one thought in mind as you investigate altematives to 
PKZip: The person to whom you're sending the file must have the 
software to decompress the file. Most of the programs you'll find 
at A.C.T. are useful primarily to archive files on floppies. 


monthly, the information Is current. —D.L. 

The Numbers Game 
COMPRESSOR & SWITCHES TIME TO COMPRESS COMPRESSED SIZE RATIO 
RKIVE 1.4 -mt 1:01.8 219,676 bytes 714% 
HAP 4.033 0:13.2 260,103 bytes 66.2% 
PKZip 2.5 Win95 (extra) 0:11.5 311,317 bytes 59.5% 
WINZip 95 6.2 (maximum compression) 0:18.3 312,371 bytes 59.4% 
PKZip 2.04g -ex 0:15.1 312,604 bytes 59.3% 
PKZip 2.5 Win95 (normal) 0:08.8 312,913 bytes 59.3% 
PKZip 2.04g (none) 0:10.4 316,113 bytes 58.9% 
WINZip 95 6.2 (normal) 0:10.7 318,344 bytes 58.6% 
PKZip 2.04g -es 0:04.1 372,386 bytes 51.6% 
ARC 6.02 (none) 0;05.4 418,511 bytes 45.6% 
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in the original directory. When you 
unzip the files, all of the files will 
be unzipped into the current direc- 
tory; the subdirectory structure 
won't be recreated. 


@ In most cases, you shouldn't use 
-r by itself. Instead, you should use 
the -rp switch. This tells PKZip to 
keep track of the path information 
for files that are added from sub- 
directories. PKUnzip, in turn, will 
use this path information to recre- 
ate the subdirectories when you 
unzip the files. 


@ A third variant of the -r switch is 
~rP, with an uppercase P. This tells 
PKZip to record complete path 
information for all files added to 
the ZIP file. When you unzip the 
files, they'll go not into the current 
directory, but into their original 
directories. For example, suppose 
you use the following command: 


PKZIP SAMPLE.ZIP —rP \WINDOWS\*.OLL 


This line zips all DLL files from 
the \WINDOWS directory and from 
any subdirectories under \WINDOWS. 
When you unzip these files, they'll 
be placed in \WINDOWS (and its sub- 
directories) regardless of what the 
current directory is when you use 
PKUnzip. 


Note that the PKUnzip command 
needs no switches to unzip files 
that are zipped from subdirec- 
tories. PKUnzip automatically cre- 
ates any necessary subdirectories 
when it unzips a file that was com- 
pressed with the -rp or —rP switch. 


Spanning Disks 

One of the most common uses of 
PKZip is to compress files so that 
they can be copied to floppy disks. 
If the resulting ZIP file is smaller 
than 1.44MB, it can easily fit on a 
single disk. If the compressed ZIP 
file is larger than 1.44MB, you'll 
have to use PKZip’s spanning fea- 
ture to spread the file out over two 
or more disks. 
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To span disks, use the PKZIP com- 
mand to create a ZIP file on a 
removable-medium drive and spe- 
cify the —& switch, like this: 


PKZIP —& A:SAMPLE.ZIP *.* 


Here, all of the files in the cur- 
rent directory will be compressed 
and placed in a ZIP file named 
SAMPLE .ZIP on drive A. 

If the SAMPLE.ZIP file won't fit on 
a single disk, PKZip will prompt 
you to remove the first disk and 
insert another one. It will prompt 
you for as many disks as it needs to 
hold the file. 

When you create a spanned ZIP 
file, it’s vital that you number your 
removable disks in the order in 
which you use them. That’s impor- 
tant, because when you unzip the 
file, you'll have to insert the disks 
in the same sequence. 

To unzip a spanned file, start by 
inserting the last disk of set. Then 
enter a PKUNZIP command similar 
to the following: 


PKUNZIP A:SAMPLE.ZIP 


Note that no special switch is 
required when you unzip a spanned 
file. PKUnzip will read the ZIP 
directory (stored on the last disk of 
the set), then prompt you to insert 
each disk in sequence as it unzips 
the SAMPLE.ZIP file. 

The -& switch is often used in 
combination with an -r or -rp 
switch to back up a complete direc- 
tory structure to disks. 

For example, suppose you want 
to back up a directory named 
\DATA, along with all of its subdir- 
ectories, to disks. You'd use this 
command: 


PKZIP -& A:BACKUP.ZIP -rp \DATA\*.* 


Password Protection 

The last PKZip feature I'll cover in 
this article is password protection, 
which lets you create secure ZIP 
files that can be unzipped only by 
those who know the password. To 


password-protect a ZIP file, use the 
PKZIP command like this: 


PKZIP —s PRIVATE.ZIP *.00C 


PKZip will then prompt you to 
enter a password for your data. 
Choose a key that no one else will 
be able to guess. PKZip will let you 
use up to 64 characters for your 
password. The longer and more 
obscure the password, of course, 
the better protection you'll create. 

To unzip a password-protected 
ZIP file, use the -s switch again, 
like this: 


PKUNZIP —s PRIVATE.ZIP 


Again, the program will prompt 
you to enter the password. 

Note that the password itself 
isn’t stored in the ZIP file. In fact, if 
you forget the password, there’s 
absolutely no way to recover the 
information locked away in a pro- 
tected ZIP file. There are no secret 
switches or hacker programs avail- 
able that can recover password- 
protected data from a ZIP file with- 
out that password—so be sure you 
write it down somewhere. 

If you’re having trouble unzip- 
ping a password-protected file, you 
may not be typing in the password 
correctly. Passwords are case sen- 
sitive, which means that oranges, 
ORANGES, and Oranges are all dis- 
tinct passwords 


Experience Counts 4 


Although PKZip is one of the oldest 
shareware programs around, it’s 
one of those gems that are as use- 
ful today as ever. I use PKZip just 
about every day. In fact, I used it to 
compress this article before I sub- 
mitted it to the editors at DOS 
World so that it would e-mail faster. 

And I also use PKZip frequently 
to move files from one computer to 
another on floppy disk. Spend a 
few moments learning how to use 
PKZip’s command-line switches, 
and I think you'll find PKZip as 
useful as I do. @ 
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erformance 


DOS and Windows offer plenty of opportunities for improving 
your PC’s performance. Don't overlook those that'll boost the 
efficiency of your hard disk and printer. 


by Ken Johnson 


HE CLOCK’S TICKING ... 

and with each beat, your 

personal computer gets just 

a little bit older. It may not 

be showing its age yet, but 
rest assured, eventually it will. 

Nothing can stop the clock, but 
you can prolong the useful life of 
your system by taking steps to 
ensure that it runs at peak effi- 
ciency. A few of those steps may 
involve a small investment: stock- 
ing up on RAM if you rely on mem- 
ory-hungry applications; replacing 
an older hard drive with a faster, 
high-capacity model; and upgrading 
your modem. But some improve- 
ments, such as defragmenting your 
hard disk or fine-tuning your swap 
file if you use Win3.1, won't cost 
you a dime. 

I've got a couple more freebies to 
suggest: putting DOS’s RAMDRIVE 
.SYS to work and checking up on 
SMARTORV .EXE. The first program is 
what’s called a RAM disk, a portion 
of memory used as though it were 
disk space; the second is a disk 
cache, memory set aside to hold 
data coming from or going to your 
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hard disk. Both programs improve 
performance, because they reduce 
the time spent accessing your hard 
disk, which takes far longer than 
accessing memory. And both pro- 
grams come with the territory if 
you've got Win3.1 and DOS 6.x. 
Made obsolete by improvements to 
the operating system, SMARTDRV . EXE 
is among the missing in Windows 
95, but you can still use RAMDRIVE 
.SYS in certain situations. 

No matter which recent DOS or 
Windows version you have, you'll 
reap greater benefits from RAM 
disks and disk caching if you 
understand what’s going on behind 
the scenes. 


A Disk by Any Other Name 


If you’ve been around DOS and 
Windows for a while, you may have 
heard a RAM disk referred to as a 
virtual disk (as opposed to a physi- 
cal disk, a real disk that fits inside 
a drive). It doesn’t matter what 
term you use; the method for set- 
ting up this DOS workspace is the 
same: You add a DEVICE=C:\DOS 
\RAMORIVE.SYS command to your 


CONFIG.SYS file. (See “RAMDrive 
Syntax,” opposite, for details on the 
command's variations.) 

When you reboot your computer, 
DOS assigns your new “drive” the 
next available drive letter, just as 
though you’d added a second hard 
drive or a CD-ROM drive. From 
then on, you can access that drive 
by referring to its drive letter. To 
check out the drive-letter assign- 
ment, add a PAUSE command at the 
beginning of your AUTOEXEC.BAT file 
to prevent RAMDrive’s messsey 
from scrolling off the screen before 
you've had a chance to read it. For 
a 1MB RAM disk, you'll see some- 
thing like the following: 


Microsoft RAMDrive version 
3.07 virtual disk D: 

Disk size: 1,024: 

Sector size: 512 bytes 

Allocation unit: 1 sector 

Directory entries: 64 


If you've got a floppy drive or two 
and a single hard drive, your RAM 
disk will end up as drive D. Add a 
CD-ROM, and your RAM drive will 


still be drive D, because RAMDRIVE 
«SYS loads before the CD-ROM 
driver, MSCDEX.EXE. If you have 
applications that expect the CD- 
ROM to be drive D, you'll have to 
tell them to look elsewhere. 

Theoretically, you can create a 
RAM drive in extended, 
or expanded memory. The most effi- 
cient RAM disk uses extended 
(XMS) memory. Don’t put a RAM 
disk into conventional memory, 
because it'll steal memory below 
640K that your applications need. 
Don’t use expanded (EMS) memory 
unless your computer contains an 
expanded-memory board. If you 
use an £MM386 command, EMM386 
creates that expanded memory out 
of extended memory. Because access 
to expanded memory involves swap- 
ping data through a memory area 
called a page frame, you lose some 
of the performance advantage 
gained through setting up a RAM 
disk in the first place. 


The Down Side 

Using a RAM drive can speed up 
performance, but it also poses sev- 
eral potential headaches. The most 
obvious is that when you turn off 
the power, all the data in the RAM 

Because of that factor, you have 
to remember to copy files from the 
RAM drive back to your hard disk 
or a floppy disk before shutting 
down your computer. Of course, if 
your system freezes and you must 
reboot, you'll lose the entire con- 
tents of your RAM disk. In addi- 
tion, if you want to access program- 
overlay files or other files from 
your RAM disk, you must copy 
them to the RAM disk each time 
you boot your computer. 

Using a RAM disk for data files 
is risky. One computer glitch, and 
your data’s gone without a trace. 
Unless you have an uninterrupt- 
ible power supply (UPS), a flicker 
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of the lights can also bring on dis- 
aster. However, there’s an ideal 
use for a RAM drive that gives you 
a performance boost without put- 
ting important data in danger: 
using it to store temporary (TMP) 
DOS and Windows files. 

Many temporary files are created 
while you're working on your com- 
puter (especially in Windows), and 
writing them to memory and then 
reading them back is much faster 
than writing them to and accessing 
them from a hard disk. 

For example, Windows’ Print Man- 
ager “spools” temporary files to disk 
while printing; putting those files 
into a RAM disk will significantly 
speed up large print jobs. 

DOS and Windows look to the 
environment variable TEMP (or TMP) 
to determine the drive and direc- 
tory in which to store temporary 


files. If you have sufficient mem- 
ory, create a RAM drive in extended 
memory and then “point” the TEMP 
variable to that drive. 

For example, add the follow- 
ing command to your CONFIG.SYS 
file to create a 2MB RAM drive 
in extended memory: 


DEVICEHIGH=C:\DOS\RAMORIVE.SYS 2048 /E 


Because this command requires 
extended memory, make sure to 
put this line after the one that 
loads your extend man- 
ager (ordinarily HIMEM.SYS). If you 
know that DOS will designate your 
RAM disk as drive D, follow up by 
using this line to tell DOS to store 
temporary files in your newly cre- 
ated RAM disk: 


SET TEMP*D:\ 
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The default size of a DOS RAM 
disk is 64K—much too small for 
Windows and its temporary files, 
particularly for Print Manager 
files. I recommend a minimum size 
of 2MB. If Print Manager doesn’t 
have enough space to work with, 
your print jobs may be corrupted in 
memory and the hardcopies will be 
unusable. Sometimes, even 2MB 
isn’t enough storage room. Keep an 
eye out for “Out of disk space” mes- 
sages; they may mean you've run 
out of space for temporary files. Try 
increasing the size of the RAM disk 
to eliminate the problem. 

Another advantage of putting 
temporary files into a RAM disk is 
that they’re deleted automatically 
when you reboot. Normally, tempo- 
rary files are deleted when you exit 
Windows, but not if you reboot or 
shut off the computer while you're 
still in Windows. If that happens 
and you use your hard disk for 
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storing temporary files, the tempo- 
rary files will take up space until 
you delete them. (Check the direc- 
tory where you're storing tempo- 
rary files—\TEMP or \WINDOWS\TEMP, 
for example; you may find a lot of 
disk space you can reclaim.) 

Speaking of deleting temporary 
files, if you use Delete Sentry or 
Delete Tracking, don’t protect your 
RAM disk. You don’t want to accu- 
mulate undelete information about 
files you'll never want to restore. 

Windows won't let you use a 
RAM disk for your Win3.1 swap 
file, and rightfully so. If you did, 
you'd be sacrificing real memory to 
provide a place to create virtual 
memory to replace the real mem- 
ory you just used to create the 
RAM disk! (But if you have more 
than one hard disk, you can get a 
swap-file performance boost by 
putting the swap file on the fastest 
hard disk on your system.) 


Caching In 


With your RAM disk safely i 
place, you can turn your attentio 
to improving the efficiency of you 
disk cache. All disk-caching pr‘ 
grams work in essentially the san 
way. When a program request 
information from disk, the cack 
reads entire tracks of data into tt 
cache’s memory area, a sort | 
holding cell for data. The next tin 
data is requested, chances are thi 
the required data is in the cack 
already. That means that DOS cz 
retrieve it quickly from RA} 
instead of reading it from disk. 
good disk cache can make a slo 
hard disk seem fast, and a fa 
hard disk seem faster. 
SmartDrive (SMARTDRV.EXE) is t] 
disk cache you probably alreac 
have. Microsoft has included a ve 
sion of SmartDrive with MS-DC 
since DOS 5 and with Windows 4 
and later. In DOS 5 SmartDri 
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MARTORV . EXE is DOS's disk-caching program; you load it in 
AUTOEXEC. BAT. The syntax for loading SmartDrive is as follows: 


SMARTORV [drive[+ | -]...] [/X) [Inttstze] [WINsize) 
[/E:elesize] [/B:buffsize) [/L] [/Q | /¥) E/F | /N} 


* drive Specifies the drive for caching. (Don’t include the colon.) 
You can specify multiple drives. 

*+or- The plus sign enables read and write caching for the 
drive indicated, The minus sign disables all caching for the 
drive. If you omit this marker, only read caching is enabled. For 
example, if you use the command SMARTORY C D+, drive C has 
read caching and drive D has read and write caching. 

¢ /X Disables write caching for all drives. This is the safest option, 
but you sacrifice a bit of performance. This switch is available in 
SmartDrive 5.0, which comes with MS-DOS 6.2. 

® Initsize Size of the disk cache, in kilobytes. If you omit this 
switch, SmartDrive uses default values based on the amount of 
extended memory in your system (generally 1 to 2MB). 

 WINsize Size of the disk cache when Windows Is running, in 
kilobytes. Lowering the cache size lets Windows make better 
use of memory. WINs ize defaults to between 256K and 2MB, 
depending on the amount of memory installed in your computer. 

 /E:elesize Number of bytes SmartDrive reads and writes at 
one time. Values are 1824, 2848, 4096, and 8192; the default is 


8192. 
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* /B:buffsize Size of the read-ahead buffer; can be any multip 


of elesize. The default is 16K. 

 /L Forces SmartDrive to load Itself into conventional memory 
below 640K. By default, SmartDrive loads part of itself into 
upper-memory blocks (UMBs). 

* /Qor /¥ /Q (the default) loads SmartDrive “quietly,” and no 
messages appear on screen. Choosing /V ( for verbose) tells 
SmartDrive to display status messages as it loads. 

© /For/N Mote eer) 
prompt retums. /N lets the DOS prompt display before the 
is completely written to the disk. These switches, new with 
SmartDrive 5.0, are relevant only if you use write caching. 


Unless you specify otherwise, SmartDrive will read- and writ 
cache hard drives, and read-cache floppy drives and CD-ROM 
drives (as long as MSCDEX. EXE loads before SMARTDRV. EXE). 

When SmartDrive is loaded, you can run SMARTORY from the 
command line, using the following switches: 


* /S Displays additional status information about SmartDrive, 
including drive status and cache hits. 

¢ /C Writes all write-cached information to disk. 

« /R Resets the cache by writing the write-cached information 
and clearing the contents of the cache. 





was a traditional device driver 
(SMARTDRY.SYS) that you loaded in 
your CONFIG.SYS file. In DOS 6.x 
and Windows, SmartDrive is an 
executable program you load in 
AUTOEXEC.BAT. (See “SmartDrive 
Syntax,” opposite, for details on the 
command's variations.) 

Most disk caches, including Smart- 
Drive, can cache writes as well as 
reads (write-back caching or write- 
behind caching). When DOS tries 
to write data to disk, the cache 
intercepts it and stores it tem- 
porarily in RAM. It waits until the 
system isn’t busy, then writes the 
data to disk. By doing this, the 
cache gives priority to reading data 
and to other processing. In addi- 
tion, SmartDrive lets you reduce 
the motion of the disk drive’s head 
by writing data in larger chunks. 

Write caching can speed up pro- 
cessing, but it’s potentially danger- 
ous: If you turn off your computer — 
or it freezes—before the data in the 
cache is written to disk, it will be 
lost. (See “Is It the Write Choice?” on 
page 33.) And if the freeze or shut- 
down happens while the cache is 
being written, disk data can be cor- 
rupted, particularly if the disk is 
compressed. Turning off write cach- 
ing reduces performance a smid- 
gen, but data will be more secure. 

If you decide to run the risk of 
caching disk writes, you’re not 
totally without protection. Smart- 
Drive automatically writes the 
cache information if you press Ctr]+ 
Alt+Del to reboot your computer. 
SmartDrive intercepts the “three- 
fingered salute” and flushes the 
cache before it lets the computer 
reboot. Unfortunately, SmartDrive 
can’t flush the cache if you simply 
turn off the power or press your 
computer's Reset button. 

If you use SmartDrive with Win- 
dows 3.1, SmartDrive will recog- 
nize when you exit Windows and 
flush the disk cache before return- 
ing to the DOS prompt. If you turn 
off your PC after exiting from Win- 
dows to DOS, the cache is cleared, 
and your data is safe. 
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Small Is Efficient 


Because a cache stores disk data in 
memory, you may think that bigger 
caches are better. Not so. If you 
monitor the performance of a cache 
while steadily increasing its size, 
you'll notice diminishing returns in 
the Ait rate, the percentage of time 
the requested data already resides 
in the cache, as the cache approaches 
2MB. A larger cache improves the 
hit rate by only 1 to 3 percent. It 
may decrease overall performance, 
because the cache is stealing mem- 
ory your programs could put to 
better use or that you could allo- 
cate for temporary files in your 
RAM disk. (See “Checking Up on 
SmartDrive,” page 34, for more.) 

Microsoft recommends a cache 
size of 1MB to 2MB; few systems, it 
contends, will benefit from a larger 
cache. The cache size varies accord- 
ing to whether you're working in 
DOS or in Windows. When Smart- 
Drive loads and Windows isn’t run- 
ning, it uses Jnitsize. When Win- 
dows is running, SmartDrive uses 
WINsize. SmartDrive will default to 
different cache sizes depending on 
the amount of extended memory in 
your PC. (See the table below.) 

You can tell SmartDrive to use 
other cache settings by including 
the parameters Jnitsize and WIN- 
size (in that order) in your SMART- 
ORV command. For example, the fol- 
lowing will set up a 2MB cache 
outside Windows and a 1MB cache 
when Windows is running: 


SMARTORV /X 2048 1824 


(/X disables write caching.) 


manta 
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SmartDrive 5.0 also caches CD- 
ROM drives (read caching only, as 
you might expect), which improves 
their performance significantly. To 
take advantage of this feature, 
however, you must load MSCDEX. EXE 
before the SMARTORV command in 
AUTOEXEC.BAT. To confirm that your 
CD-ROM drive is being cached, 
type SMARTDRV at the command line; 
if you also want data on the num- 
ber of hits and misses, type SMART- 
ORV /S. (See Photo 1, page 32.) 

Because most CD-ROMs are 
used within Windows, you'll boost 
performance by increasing the size 
of the cache when Windows is run- 
ning (WINsize). The following com- 
mand sets up a 2MB cache in and 
out of Windows: 


SMARTORY /X 2048 2048 


Another performance benefit is 
that SmartDrive lets you reduce 
the number of DOS buffers, both 
read/write and look-ahead. DOS 
uses its own read/write buffers to 
hold data when reading to and writ- 
ing from disk; before accessing the 
disk, DOS checks the buffers to see 
whether the data needed is already 
present. With look-ahead buffers, 
DOS reads additional sectors when 
accessing the disk. These buffers 
are like a small cache, but they 
aren't nearly as efficient as a disk 
cache, because each buffer holds 
only approximately 532 bytes of 
data. SmartDrive reads data in 
entire tracks rather than in sec- 
tors, as look-ahead buffers do. 

Because DOS looks through all 
its buffers before going to the disk 
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Whither Windows 95? 


RAMDRIVE.SYS and SMARTORV. 
appear to have “gone missing 
Win95. Neither file shows up in 
\WINDOWS\COMMAND folder with 
other DOS 95 programs, and if 
install Win95 on a Win3.1/DOS 
computer, the installation prog: 

pe deletes RAMDRIVE.SYS and SMA 
“ DRV.EXE from your \D0S directs 
ne (If you use the Find tool, you'll t 

ne nor up RAMDRIVE.SYS in \WINDOWS.) ' 


097.152 bytes 
le rumming Window Ate Ya ass 


ea ching Statu 
Ct) Yee ee eee 


on ne 
eee oo lee be connitted before command prompt return 








Phote 1. Te see the size of your system's disk cache, the caching status of your drives, 
and a record of hits and misses, execute a SMARTORV /S command. 


cache, you can speed up perfor- 
mance by reducing the number of 
buffers it has to search. With Smart 

Drive, about ten read/write buffers 
and no look-ahead buffers are usu 

ally sufficient, which is Microsoft's 
recommendation. To change the 
setting, edit the BUFFERS command 
in your CONFIG.SYS as follows 


BUFFERS=10 


(You also get some memory back by 
lowering the number of buffers.) 


RAMDrive vs. SmartDrive 


Both RAMDrive and SmartDrive 
provide performance enhance 
ments, and you can use both on 


But if you have limited memory, 
are you better off with RAMDrive 
or SmartDrive? Overall, the mem 
ory allotted to SmartDrive gives 
better performance than the same 
memory given to RAMDrive. A disk 
cache speeds up all input/output 
operations. A RAM disk improves 
the speed of accessing only tempo- 
rary files or the other files you 
store in it. Your system can’t use 
memory allocated to a RAM disk 
for anything else. But you can set 
up SmartDrive to give back some 
memory to Windows, which will 
improve the performance of all 
Windows applications 

Generally, the best size for a disk 
eache is about 2MB, and a RAM 


thick Windows 95 Resource 
manual from Microsoft doesn't 
RAMDrive or RAMDRIVE.SYS in 
index, and a mention on page 
tells you to remove all reference 
SmartDrive from CONFIG.SYS | 
AUTOEXEC.BAT. It certainly look: 
though Microsoft doesn’t want 
to use these drivers in Win95. 
The truth is that under Wir 
the operating system configu 
memory for optimal performanc 
that you don’t have to fiddle wit 
Win95 replaces 16-bit SMARTDRY. 
with Vcache, a 32-bit, protect 
mode driver that intelligently n 
ages disk caching. Vcache takes 
no conventional or upper mem 
doesn’t require that you load i 
your start-up files, and doe 
demand that you specify the siz 
the cache. Vcache dynamically 
sizes itself according to the amc 
of memory available and your 
tem’s read/write activity. Sm 
Drive is no longer necessary 


4 ’ . . : , , 

a your PC if you've got the memory. disk needs at least 2MB for DOS You can tweak Veache, howe 
F Just remember not to use Smart- and Windows’ temporary files. If if you like. Right-click on My G 
# Drive to cache a RAM disk. The you have less than 4MB of extended puter, and choose Properties, 


RAM drive is in memory already 
and as a result runs at maximum 
speed. Caching it with SmartDrive 
will actually slow down processing 


memory to spare, set up a Smart- 
Drive disk cache. On a system with 
more than 4MB to spare, set up 
both a disk cache and a RAM drive 





Caching CD-ROMs in Win95 


Performance tab, and the File : 
tem button. (See Photo 2, oy 
site.) You'll see separate sheet: 
your hard disk and CD-ROM 
tings (and a third one for trou 
shooting). On the Hard Disk sk 
you set the role of the machir 
desktop computer, mobile syst 
network server—and adjust 
setting for read-ahead optim 


Total RAM Optimize For eee tion. (See Photo 3, page 34.) 

If you choose Desktop Compr 
SMB or less single-speed 64K Win95 uses a small cache and 
8MB to 12MB double-speed 624K vides more memory for apps. F 
more than 12MB quad-speed or higher 1238K mobile or docking system, Wi 
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assumes that the machine has lim- 
ited memory and is running on a 
battery. If you make this choice, 
Win95 sets up a large cache that 
flushes frequently, which reduces 
the power drain of frequent hard- 
disk accesses. Choosing Network 
Server tells Win95 you have lots of 
memory and lots of disk activity, so 
the large cache is optimized for fre- 
quent disk access. 

The CD-ROM sheet’s options let 
you fine-tune the cache settings for 
that drive. The table “Caching CD- 
ROMS in Win95” (opposite) lists 


RAMDRIVE 
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You can override Win95’s dynamic 
sizing of Vcache by specifying the 
maximum and minimum sizes of 
Vcache’s disk cache. To do that, 
you must edit SYSTEM. INI, by choos- 
ing Start/Run and typing SYSEDIT. 
Look for the section called [vcache]. 
(Add it if you don’t find it.) 

For example, to set a minimum 
cache size of 1MB (1024K) and a 
maximum size of 4MB (4096K), 
you'd add the following two lines to 
[vcache]: 


MinFileCache*1824 
MaxFileCache=4896 





Photo 2. Win95's File System Properties dialog 
box includes settings for the CD-ROM cache. 


It’s pretty unlikely that you'll 
improve your system’s performance 


the recommended settings. 





Is It the Write Choice? 


ETTING UP SMARTORIVE to use write caching can improve 
your computer's performance, but it poses some risks; you'll 
need to weigh those risks against the rewards of write caching. 

With write caching in effect, when DOS or an application pro- 
gram tries to write data to disk, SmartDrive intercepts it and 
places it in the cache. Control then retums to DOS or the pro- 
gram. Typically, the data is held for a few seconds or until a lull in 
the computer's processing occurs (when you're not typing or 
printing, or DOS isn't otherwise accessing the disk). During this 
pause, SmartDrive writes the data to your hard disk. System 
performance is improved, because writing to disk is done when 
the system isn't busy, because of the reduced number of disk 

But, if your computer freezes or you shut it off before the data 
in the cache is written to disk, you lose the data and can't get it 
back. If the cache is writing and updating the disk's system areas 
when the computer shuts down, other disk data may be 
Tits is eapeciely true & the feeze or shuidoun iemeted Wate 
to a compressed disk. 

Whin Microsoft teleaned DOS 6.0, snany usere eeinemers 
concem over the new SmartDrive's (version 4.1) default write 
caching of hard disks. In particular, they worried about the fact 
that SmartDrive 4.1 cached write data and immediately returned 
control to DOS or the application. They reasoned that an unsus- 
pecting user could see the DOS prompt and think it was safe to 
ee, eee ae 
flushed the cache yet. 

Pepcid oie: cia dni a 
4.2 in June 1993. It flushed the cache before retuming to the 
DOS prompt and included an /X switch for tuming off write 
caching on all drives. This version was available for downloading 
from Microsoft and several on-line services, but wasn't included 
in the retail version of MS-DOS 6.0. 

MS-DOS 6.2 brought SmartDrive 5.0. If you weren't already 
running SmartDrive, the MS-DOS 6.2 Setup program installed it 


os 


by setting up your own limits for 


as a read-only cache by default (by including the /X switch). If 
SmartDrive was already in your AUTOEXEC.BAT file, however, the 
Setup program would leave any parameters in place before the 
upgrade and not add the /X switch. As with version 4.2, if write 
caching is enabled, SmartDrive 5.0 flushes the disk cache before 
the next DOS prompt appears. 

The choice of whether to cache disk writes is yours to make. 
Many users—including me—prefer safety to extra speed and 
don't use write caching. With SmartDrive you can disable write 
caching (but keep read caching) by including your hard-drive 
letters without colons on the SmartDrive command line in your 
AUTOEXEC. BAT file. For example: 


SMARTORY C D 


enables read caching and disables write caching for drives C and 
D. Remember that by default SmartDrive read- and write-caches 
hard drives, but only read-caches the floppy drives. 

Alternatively, you can disable write caching on all drives by 
adding the switch /x: 


SMARTORY /X 


If you write-cache with SmartDrive, remember that the cache is 
written to disk when you exit Windows and if you press 
Ctrl+Alt+Del to reboot your system. However, get in the habit of 
flushing the cache with the command SMARTDRY /C before shut- 
ting off your computer. The /C switch writes all pending write 
requests to disk. If you use batch files to run your applications, 
add that command at the end of each batch file to force Smart- 
Drive to write the cache before you get back to the DOS prompt. 
It's an absolute necessity in batch files that reboot your PC. 


—K.J. 
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Photo 3. The chosen role of your computer— 
desktop model, mobile computer, or network 
server—determines the relative disk-cache 
size and the number of read-ahead buffers. 


Vcache; in fact, you'll almost cer- 
tainly lessen it. It’s better to let 
Windows 95 handle caching. 

You can still set up a RAM disk 
in Win95 by adding this command 
to CONFIG.SYS: 


DEVICE*C: \WINDOWS\RAMDRIVE.SYS 





Checking Up on SmartDrive 


HERE ARE SEVERAL WAYS to monitor the efficiency of 


To use your new RAM disk for 
temporary files, be sure to add the 
following command to AUTOEXEC. BAT 
(where drive is the letter assigned 
to your RAM disk): 


SET TEMP=drive:\ 


You may find it easier to give up 
on the idea of a RAM disk and let 
Win95 do its own performance opti- 
mization. Although theoretically 
you can create a RAM drive as 
large as 32MB, Win95 probably 
won't load if your RAM drive is 
larger than 15MB; you'll receive a 
“Not enough extended memory 
available to run Windows” error 
message. That happens because a 
RAM disk larger than 15MB takes 
over all extended-memory addresses 
below 16K. Win95 needs 4K of that 
space for its direct-memory-access 


(DMA) buffers; it can’t start if all 
16MB are allocated to a RAM disk. 
You must lower the value on the 
RAMDRIVE.SYS command line to 
below 15MB. 

Another quirk is that RAMDRIVE 
-SYS doesn’t support sector sizes of 
128 or 256 bytes. Using those sec- 
tor sizes will trigger an “Incom- 
patible Parameters: Sector Size 
Adjusted” error message, and the 
sector size will be set to 512 bytes. 
Microsoft's suggested work-around 
for this problem is to use a version 
of RAMDRIVE.SYS from an earlier 
DOS, updating and loading SETVER 
to tell Windows 95 the version. 

If you've moved up to Win95, you 
can play with the setting for 
Vcache, but you'll have less to gain 
by creating a RAM disk. Most folks 
will do as well to leave the high- 
performance driving to Win95. & 
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your SmartDrive cache. Typing SMARTDRV at the command 
line will display information on cache size and disk-caching 
Status. (If SmartDrive isn't running, this command loads it.) You'll 
see the normal cache size, the cache size when Windows is 
funning, each drive's read- and write-cache status, and whether 
your system is double-buffering the drives. (You may need 
double buffering for SCSI, ESDI, and MCA drives.) 

Typing SMARTDRY /S on the command line displays additional 
information about SmartDrive's status, including cache hits and 
misses. You can find the current cache “hit rate” by dividing the 
hits by the sum of hits and misses, then multiplying by 100. For 
example, if SMARTORV /S displays these lines: eK 


Room for 256 elements of 8,192 bytes each 
There have been 967 cache hits : 
and 208 cache misses 


the calculation is as follows: 


(967/(967+200))*108 
mei 
This yields a hit rate of 82 percent. 

Aim for a hit rate between about 60 and 80 percent. Less than 
60 percent means that the cache is inefficient; increase the 
cache size. Usually, a rate higher than 80 percent means that 
more RAM than necessary is allocated to SmartDrive; you could 
probably put that RAM to better use by making it available to 
your programs. 
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Photo. SMARTMON.EXE, Windows’ SmartDrive Monitor, displays a bar — 
graph of the cache’s hit rate, with the activity of the cache and 
the average hit ratio over the last 30 intervals sampled. 


In Win3.1, cache information is provided by SMARTMON. EXE, the 
Windows SmartDrive Monitor. SmartMon is part of Windows 3.1 
Resource Kit and comes with MS-DOS 6.x. If you have DOS 
6.x, SmartMon resides in your \00S subdirectory; if you've 
installed Windows 3.1 Resource Kit, it will be in the \WINDOWS - 


When you minimize SmartMon, it displays the cache's hit 
ratio. The percentage number tums red whenever a disk write 
occurs, When maximized, SmartMon displays a bar graph detail- 
ing the hit rates of recent disk activity. A status line at the bottom 
of the window indicates the activity of the cache and the average 
hit ratio over the last 30 sampling intervals. (See the accom 
panying Photo, above.) KJ 
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Checking Out 
Alternative DOSes 


Our intrepid author delves deep into cyberspace and comes up with a handful 
of new DOS-type operating systems. Should you make the switch? 


by Hardin Brothers 


RE YOU TIRED of MS- er Be eee Oe eae ey 

DOS? I don’t mean replac- 

ing DOS with Windows or eee a ; * Qs Pv A 
something more radical. Fadi} 


ee ee ep www celderacom/dos/ndextimt 
i . ¢ “ - ntp.//www caldera com/dos/index htmi : 
with DOS and all of your DOS pro- -Raae es . =) 


grams and, at the same time, move 


to a more interesting or more pow- Ccaldera, Inc. 
. We emoet » 
erful operating system. wee wood 


Sure, you could buy IBM’s PC 
DOS or OS/2 (which includes PC 
DOS). But I've got something else 
in mind. Because DOS World men- 
tioned FreeDOS in the March 1997 
issue (“DOS on the Internet,” DOS 
World #32, page 44), I was sure I 
could find at least one DOS substi- 
tute in cyberspace. Are there any 
more? And is FreeDOS or any 
other DOS-like operating system 
worth the switch? 

I knew the Web was full of sur- Ceiatetbiasaeds 
prises. Sure enough, after some oma us at 
searching I found four names: mle caldera com 
FreeDOS, OpenDOS, PTS-DOS, You may also wish 
and RxDOS. Is any one of them to contact 
right for you? You'll have to make — 
that decision, but I think I may for umagsng” company 
leave MS-DOS 6.x behind for day- that elso erts as 
to-day work and switch to one of 





the others. I can always come back pagte 1, Caldera tac. bills OpenDGS as “the first DOS operating system available for download 
if I have to. on the Internet.” 
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iskette set using DISKCOP 


ssessee seusseess 


Seeuerssees 


file run the DISKCOPY command, specifying 
the destination drive as follows: 


For OpenDOS Lite you will need three 3.5" 1.44MB diskettes 
the full prodect you will need five diskettes 


Label! the first diskette “Installation and Utilities 1°". Label 
subsequent diskettes “Utilities 2", “Utilities 3" etc. 


for 


Photo 2. On your screen you'll notice that OpenDOS's Edit program shows a different color 
scheme, but works mach the same as MS-DOS's Edit (and even runs under MS-DOS). 


Safety First 
I'm cautious about loading any new 
software on my computer. To mini- 
mize the risks, I adhere to a thor- 
ough backup policy; I use a utility 
called System Commander (from V 
Communications Inc.) to maintain 
the boot information for my sys- 
tem’s several operating systems. So 
I made sure that my backups and 
System Commander were in good 
shape before I started experiment- 
ing with these new operating sys- 
tems. If anything were to go wrong, 
I wouldn’t end up yelling at my 
computer or my dogs. 

I also made sure I had plenty of 
free disk space—that’s one thing 
all operating systems need. And 


TTC Se 


TIP 
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I've learned that “barely enough” 
disk space often means that pro- 
grams feel cramped and don’t run 
as well as they should. 


My first stop was http://www 
-caldera.com, the home page of 
Caldera Inc., where I picked up a 
copy of OpenDOS 7.01 (Photo 1, 
page 35). In light of this operating 
system's history, I was confident 
that it would be stable. 

Digital Research was an early 
entrant in the PC world and the 
publisher of one of the first success- 
ful disk operating systems: CP/M. 
But because of a series of events 
that have been reported (and embel- 
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lished upon) many times, IBN 
passed over CP/M and selected ¢ 
much smaller company, Microsoft 
to write the first operating systen 
for the IBM PC. 

Nevertheless, Digital Researcl 
continued to flourish and to marke 
several successful products for thy 
PC, including a DOS-compatiblk 
operating system called DR DOS 
Eventually, Novell bought this ver 
sion of DOS, renamed it Novel 
DOS, and recommended it for any 
one who ran Novell's Netware net 
working programs. Recently, Nov 
ell abandoned its DOS and sold i 
to Caldera, which renamed the prod 
uct OpenDOS. ' 

Caldera Inc: makes the complet 
OpenDOS (a.k.a. Novell DOS 
available for downloading from ths 
Internet. The company has als: 
promised to offer the entire soure 
code and documentation on line 
but at press time it had yet to di 
so. You can download OpenDOS 
free for evaluation and for use b: 
educational, religious, and char 
itable organizations. You must buy 
a license from Caldera, however, i 
you want to use OpenDOS for com 
mercial purposes. 

You must also decide which o 
several editions of the program you 
want to use. I picked the most com 
plete version to evaluate. 

I’ve used computers with Novel 
DOS installed, but I’ve neve 
installed it on my own machines 
Installing and starting OpenD 
was a pleasant surprise. First, i 
very stable and seems to ru 
everything I can run under MS 
DOS, including Windows for Work 
groups 3.11. I even used 4DOS§ 
(from JP Software), a COMMAND .CO! 
replacement, without any prob 
lems at all. 

OpenDOS offers a number o 
features that MS-DOS lacks. I 
includes Stac Electronics’ Stacke: 
instead of DOS’s DoubleSpace o: 
DriveSpace; it features support fo: 
task switching—changing fron 
one program to another at the 
press of a key—on any computer 


and it contains a multitasking util- 
ity, letting two or more programs 
run at the same time, that works 
on 386-, 486-, and Pentium-based 
computers. 

But most impressive of all, I 
think, is that OpenDOS includes a 
copy of Novell’s Personal Netware. 
You can use its network compo- 
nents to connect an OpenDOS com- 
puter to any kind of Novell Net- 
ware server, or to create a peer- 
to-peer network among computers 
running OpenDOS. All you need 
are network cards, cable, and the 
appropriate drivers, which are 
almost always supplied with net- 
work cards. 

It almost goes without saying 
that OpenDOS offers most of the 
same utilities that are supplied 
with DOS, including an editor 
(Photo 2, opposite), a memory 
manager, and CD-ROM and other 
essential drivers. And, although 
you may need to tweak a few batch 
files to run under OpenDOS, in 
general it’s highly compatible with 
MS-DOS 6.x while also providing 
more features—both now and in 
future editions. 

For example, Caldera says it 
plans to eventually update Open- 
DOS with Internet connectivity, 
adding a TCP/IP protocol stack and 
a suite of Internet tools—perhaps 
an e-mail manager, a Web browser, 
a Usenet news reader, and other 
essentials. 


A Free DOS 


My search had been spurred by 
FreeDOS (Photo 3, above), so my 
next stop on the Web was its home 
page. I found it at http://sunsite 
-unc.edu/pub/micro/pce-stuff/ 
freedos/freedos.html, but by the 
time you read this, FreeDOS may 
have moved to its new home at 
http//www.freedos.org. 

What I found was both encourag- 
ing and discouraging. The goal of 
the FreeDOS project is to produce 
an MS-DOS clone with several util- 
ities that will be distributed over 
the Internet for free, along with 
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The FreeDOS Project 
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Photo 3. You can get all the information you need on FreeDOS from its programmers’ Web site. 


complete source code. With the 
source code, which is written in C 
and assembly language, any pro- 
grammer or hobbyist should be 
able to modify FreeDOS for his or 
her own purposes, including just 
for fun and to add extensions. I 
applaud the purpose, and I’ve 
enjoyed studying the source code 
included with the current version, 
but I haven't yet had time to start 
hacking it myself. 

Right now, putting together the 
most up-to-date version of Free- 
DOS is somewhat confusing. First, 
you have to download the Alpha 5 
version, released last August. Then 
you have to download the newest 
version of the kernel, DOS-C, 
released this past February. You 
can use the newest version of the 
FreeDOS kernel to create a boot- 
able disk or, if you're brave, install 
it on your hard drive. Once you've 


done that, you can test FreeDOS 
and its utilities. 

At least on my system, the Free- 
DOS kernel seems slow and buggy. 
The documentation stresses that 
it’s aware only of the boot floppy 
and drive C and that you should 
avoid accessing drive D or any 
higher drive. Take that advice seri- 
ously. I ran programs from the boot 
disk and drive C, but when I tried 
to get a directory of any higher 
drive, I ran into problems: The 
directory that appeared was the 
boot drive’s, drive C’s, or a portion 
of another drive’s; then FreeDOS 
forgot what it knew about drive C 
or the boot drive. FreeDOS dis- 
played several other “unusual” fea- 
tures as well. 

On the other hand, FreeDOS’s 
supply of utilities, which you can 
also run under DOS, appears prom- 
ising. Some were designed for Free- 
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DOS; others are free utilities that 
can run under any DOS-like oper- 
ating system. Included are a pow- 
erful (but slow) Basic interpreter, 
a partition editor, a zip/ unzip 
utility, and a text editor. 

FreeDOS is in its alpha stage, 
which means that it’s in develop- 
ment and full of bugs. It also 
means that FreeDOS isn’t ready 
for prime time yet; if you want a 
fully functional replacement for 
DOS, look elsewhere. 

But the FreeDOS project is well 
worth following. If you know some- 
thing about C and assembly lan- 
guage, its source code can be a real 
education. And eventually Free- 
DOS may be a real alternative to 
other DOS clones. 

One of the links you'll find on the 
Web page lets you subscribe to the 
FreeDOS mailing list. You can join 
with others in discussing the proj- 
ect and also volunteer to work on 
it. Here’s your chance to help dev- 
elop a real operating system. 
Sounds like fun, doesn’t it? 

You can also learn more from The 
FreeDOS Kernel, by Pat Villani, 
published by Miller-Freeman. Vil- 
lani also offers information about 
the kernel and his book at his own 
home page (http://www.iop.com/ 
~patv/). 


From Russia With... 


One of my most surprising finds on 
the Web was the home page of 
PhysTechSoft Ltd.: http://www 
-pts.mipt.ru. If you're familiar 
with the Web addressing scheme, 
you'll notice right away that this 
site is in Russia. 

PTS-DOS 6.6 (Photo 4, above) 
is a complete MS-DOS clone with a 
number of advanced features. Its 
boot manager supports up to ten 
operating systems on the same 
hard disk. Its command processor 
uses only 512 bytes of DOS mem- 
ory. It includes peer-to-peer net- 
working through Ethernet cards or 
serial ports. It includes its own 
disk-compression program, a built- 
in antivirus program, and its own 
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Photo 4. The Russian-bora PTS-DOS Web site Is nothing if not lively (and colorful). 


file-archiving program. It also 
offers a version of UNDELETE /SENTRY 
and its own memory managers. It’s 
available in English, German, and 
Russian versions. 

PTS-DOS has been tested with a 
wide range of DOS programs, 
including Windows 3.x, text edi- 
tors, database managers, spread- 
sheets, compilers, graphics pro- 
grams, utilities, and networks. And 
it includes a huge number of utility 
programs of its own, perhaps more 
than any other version of DOS. 

PTS-DOS’s only possible draw- 
back is that it’s not freeware or 
even shareware. You can download 
a demo version—little more than 
the kernel—with a mandatory 60- 
second delay during bootup. As far 
as I can tell, the kernel works well; 
it loaded and ran every DOS pro- 
gram I tried with it. 

The demo kernel includes a help 
system covering the entire com- 
mercial package, but it didn’t run 
well on my computer, for reasons I 
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can’t determine. You can also view 
the help file on the Web. 

If you want to purchase a copy of 
PTS-DOS, you fill in a form on the 
Web and PTS will fax you instruc- 
tions for sending in your $48. Once 
the company receives your money, 
its sends you directions for down- 
loading the entire product. I sent in 
a request for a review copy of PTS- 
DOS, but didn’t receive a reply 
(perhaps because I sent it during 
the largest computer show in the 
world—the company’s entire staff 
may have been there). 

If you’re looking for a true 
replacement for DOS, PTS-DOS 
deserves serious consideration. 
Although it isn’t free, it seems to 
work well. The company is in the 
process of developing a new version 
of PTS-DOS, a 32-bit multitasking 
operating system. I’m looking for- 
ward to it. I'll enjoy using a DOS- 
compatible operating system that 
takes advantage of all of the capa- 
bilities of my Pentium computer. 





Other Sites 

I found one other MS-DOS clone, 
RxDOS, at http://world.std.com/ 
~mikep. RxDOS is explained in 
detail in Mike Podanoffsky’s book 
Dissecting DOS: A Code-Level Look 
at the DOS Operating System 
(Addison-Wesley, 1994). 

Unlike OpenDOS, FreeDOS, and 
PTS-DOS, Podanoffsky’s RxDOS 
doesn’t claim to be 100-percent 
compatible with MS-DOS. Nor does 
this DOS include a bundle of utili- 
ties. As Podanoffsky explained to 
me, RxDOS is ideal for what engi- 
neers call “embedded” applications, 
where a product can be created and 
tested on a PC and then run ina 
particular type of system (such as 
inside an appliance). You can also 
use it to create a bootable disk for 
certain applications, such as diag- 
nostic programs. 

If you download RxDOS, you'll 
find a kernel, a suggested AUTO- 
EXEC.BAT and CONFIG.SYS, anda 
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utility for creating bootable disks— 
that’s all. But unlike the other 
operating systems I looked at, Rx- 
DOS takes up only 122K of space 
on a floppy disk. I don’t know 
whether RxDOS can boot from a 
hard disk; because its purpose is so 
different from other operating 
systems’, I didn’t test it thoroughly. 


So What Else Is New? 


Among other interesting sites, 
there’s a new project called Free- 
dows ’98 (“Not Just a Snack”) at 
http://www.geocities.com/ 
SiliconValley/ 7519/. The Free- 
dows project is trying to develop a 
free Windows 3.1 clone that will 
run on PCs and under Unix, under 
the Macintosh operating system, 
on the Commodore 64, and even on 
a Radio Shack Color Computer. 
These folks plan to include REXX, 
C++, and a visual language (some- 
thing like Visual Basic, perhaps), 
along with Freedows. 


The FreeWin95 project at http2// 
www.sid-dis.com/freewin95/ is 
trying to develop a free Windows 
95 clone. The programmers here 
want suggestions about what folks 
like and don’t like in Win95. It 
doesn’t appear that their project 
has progressed very far yet. Both 
Freedows and FreeWin95 are look- 
ing for programmers to help with 
their projects. Contact them through 
their Web pages if you're interested 
in getting involved. 

Somehow, I can understand 
creating a DOS clone, but I’m not 
credulous enough to bank on a 
Windows clone. Perhaps both proj- 
ects will eventually produce a us- 
able operating system, but I won't 
hold my breath. Right now, I’m off 
to experiment some more with 
OpenDOS, my choice out of all of 
these new systems. I’m almost con- 
vinced that it should become my 
standard, everyday DOS whenever 
I’m not working in Windows 95. @ 
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DEBUG TOOLS 


Script-O Change-0! 


Use Debug to create these simple but powerful programs 
that enhance DOS and its batch language. 


compiled by the DOS World staff 


EBUG SCRIPTS have 

been among the most pop- 

ular of DOS World's fea- 

tures. Even if you don’t 

know a thing about pro- 
gramming, you need only a minute 
to add new capabilities to DOS and 
its batch-file language. 

We've published too many useful 
Debug scripts over the years to pro- 
vide a complete catalog. However, 
we've identified some that have 
garnered a lot of mail and seem to 
fill a need for many readers. If you 
missed them the first time around, 
here’s your chance to catch up. 

If you're a first-time Debug user, 
don’t worry—using these scripts is 
easy. Here’s how: 


1. Type the Debug script into a text 
editor, such as DOS Edit or Note- 
pad. If you use your word pro- 
cessor, you must save the Debug 
script as a plain-text file. 

2. Make sure you type the Debug 
script exactly as shown, including 
any spaces that appear between 
lines. 

3. Go into DOS and type DEBUG < 
scriptname.scr. DOS creates an 
executable program file. 


For convenience, we're assuming 
that all batch files and their asso- 
ciated COM p are in a sub- 
directory called \BATCH and that 
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Listing 1. FMT.BAT, a disk-formatting program that demonstrates the use of DISKIN.COM, 
GETDRIVE.COM, and ASK.COM. 





IF ERRORLEVEL 1 IF NOT ERRORLEVEL 2 SET ORIVE*B: 
IF ERRORLEVEL @ IF NOT ERRORLEVEL 1 SET ORIVE*A: 
: START 

DISKIN SDRIVES 

IF ERRORLEVEL 2 GOTO MISSING 







ASK Format another floppy disk? 
IF ERRORLEVEL 1 GOTO END 

GOTO START 

:MISSING 

ECHO There is no floppy disk in that drive! 





: FORMAT 
ECHO Formatting floppy disk... 

C:\DOS\FORMAT\ %ORIVES /V:NONE %1 %2 %3 %4 <C:\BATCH\ENTERN 
ECHO. 

ECHO Format successful! 






GOTO START 
sEND 
SET DRIVE= 


Listing 2. Use DISKIN.SCR to create the 
program DISKIN.COM, a program that 
determines whether a specified drive con- 
tains a floppy disk. 


E110 B88 BO B9 61 OB BA 08 68 
E118 BB 37 61 CD 25 73 12 88 


E128 FC 1F 73 89 88 FC 08 74 





\BATCH is in your pathname. If you 
find yourself using a COM program 
regularly, you may want to move it 
into your \D0S directory. If you put 
your utilities and batch files in 
different directories, you'll need to 
make the appropriate changes in 
the batch files provided here 

Many of these Debug files were 
parts of longer articles that we 
can’t reprint in full. When appro- 
priate, we’ve listed the original 
article and the issue in which it 
first appeared. 


Full Disklosure 


FMT.BAT (Listing 1, opposite) over- 
comes a couple of deficiencies in 
DOS’s FORMAT.COM. It asks which 
drive contains the floppy disk you 
want to format, tells you whether 
the disk is in the drive and 
whether it’s formatted, and then 
formats the disk. 

FMT.BAT uses three COM files to 
help itself along. The first two are 
the most interesting: GETDRIVE.COM 
(Listing 2, above) lets you select a 
drive; DISKIN.COM (Listing 3, right) 
determines whether there’s a disk 
in the drive. The third one, ASK.COM 
(Listing 4, top right), provides a 
yes/no prompt; it has since been 





preempted by DOS’s CHOICE com- 
mand. You can use ASK.COM if you're 
still running some version of DOS 
earlier than 6.0. (For that matter, 
you can use it even if you’re run- 
ning 6.x or Windows 95 DOS, but 
CHOICE offers more options.) 

To use the batch file, you also 
need to create a help file called 
ENTERN. It’s a text file containing 
two keypresses: Enter and N. These 
keystrokes provide automatic input 
for queries posed by DOS’s FORMAT 
-COM program. 

You can create ENTERN from the 
DOS prompt. Type the following 
two lines: 


COPY CON C:\BATCH\ENTERN 
N 


Press Enter after each line, and 
then press Ctr1+Z or the F6 key. 
ENTERN will be stored in your \BATCH 
subdirectory. (Change the path if 
you want to put the file into another 
directory.) 


Listing 3. GETORIVE.SCR creates GET- 
DRIVE.COM, which lets the user select 


5 F2 50 8A 08 
1 62 BD CD 21 
1 58 2C 41 B4 


You'll want to modify FMT.BAT to 
meet your own needs. As it is, 
FMT.BAT doesn't present you with a 
list of parameters; you'll need to 
add them to the batch file or type 
them as command-line switches. 
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Listing 4. Use ASK.SCR to create the 
executable program ASK.COM, a CHOICE 
substitute. 


" E118 84 68 CO 21 24 SF 3C 59 
£118 74 BE 3C 43 75 F2 BA 0B 
£128 £8 BF 68 BB Bl RC CD 21 


£148 CD 21 C3 8A 17 88 FA 8D 
E148 74 67 B4 B82 CD 21 43 E2 
£158 F2 B2 28 B4 82 CD 21 C3 


cr 


Also, your PC assumes that the 
capacity of every disk you put into 
the drive matches the drive’s. You 
can modify FMT.BAT to provide a 
“Format this disk to low capacity?” 
prompt and add the proper switch 
immediately after the FORMAT com- 
mand in line 28. FMT.BAT also fails 
to recognize write-protected floppy 
disks. DOS’s FORMAT, however, 
alerts you to that problem. 

Of these three COM programs, 
DISKIN offers the widest variety of 
applications. For example, you can 
use it in any batch file that accesses 
the floppy drive, to avoid the dreaded 
“Not ready reading drive A” error 

Simply add an IF ERROR- 


message. 
LEVEL 2 statement similar to the - 


one in FMT.BAT to branch to a warn- 
ing message if there’s no floppy in 
the drive. 

From “Meet the Killer FORMAT 
-BAT,” DOS Resource Guide #9, 
May 1993, page 14. 

Will It Fit? 


How do you know whether a group 
of files you want to store on a 
floppy will fit? Sure, you can add 
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Listing 5. WILLFIT.SCR creates WILLFIT.COM, which determines whether a group of files 
will fit on a target disk. 


INZ 18C 
INC BX 
OR AH,AH 
Jz 112 
MOV AL, BL 


CMP AL,26 

ONZ 123 

MOV Byte PTR [SI-1],8 
$uB DI,01 

SUB BP, BP 


SET ERROR=Source drive 
invalid 


ERROR=Source missing 
IF ERRORLEVEL 3 SET 


ait missi ‘ 





GOTO END 
‘OKAY 


ECHO There's ek room to 


End 








up their sizes by hand, but that 
seems like the sort of pedestrian 
chore your computer should be able 
to handle. 

It can, with WILLFIT.COM (Listing 
5, above). This program locates all 
files matching your source specifi- 
cation, totals their sizes, and com- 
pares the result with the amount of 
free space reported for the target 
disk drive. WILLFIT’s syntax is as 
follows: 


WILLFIT [path] filename.ext D: 


The first argument here is the 
source-file specifier, which can 
include a drive, a pathname, and 
wildcards. The second argument is 
the drive to which you intend to 
copy these files. 


The batch file COPIER. BAT (List- 
ing 6, bottom left) shows how you 
can use WILLFIT.COM. Its syntax is 
as follows: 


COPIER [path] filenome.ext D: 


If WILLFIT returns an exit code of 
255, the program drops to the OKAY 
routine, where you can place your 
COPY command. Otherwise, it ana- 
lyzes the exit code and reports the 
error as an informative text mes- 
sage. The exit codes are as follows: 


e 0 source drive invalid 
© 1 destination dclewaavaiba 
© 2 source-file specification 


missing 

3 destination-drive specification — 
missing . 

e 4 files won't fit on destination 
drive 


@ 255 files will fit on destination 
drive 

The Port Swapper 
SWAPPORT .COM (Listing 7, opposite) 
switches the I/O numbers assigned 
to printer ports LPT1 and LPT2 with: 
out making DOS aware of the 
change. This program is useful it 
ning old programs that don’t recog 
nize LPT2. Type SWAPPORT, run youl 
program, and do your printing; jus 
type SWAPPORT again to restore youl 
Setting Your Timer 


KEYTIMER.SCR (Listing 8, coon 
creates a program that lets y 

halt a batch file’s execution for ¢ 
specified period of time. Let’s say 
for example, that your batch fil 
prints a file. With the following 
lines, you can display a message fo 
45 seconds to prompt the user t 
make sure his or her printer is on 


ECHO Make sure your printer is on 
ECHO Printing will begin in 
KEYTIMER 9 ; 

| 


After the ee 
their messages, KEYTIMER begins 


45-second (9 x 5 seconds) count- 
down. If no key is within 
45 seconds, the file continues 
its execution. The user can press 
any key at any time and KEYTIMER 
exits 


This example gives the user only 
two choices: continue immediately 
or continue when the timer expires. 
In most cases, however, you'll prob- 
ably want to provide users with 
more options. Because KEYTIMER 
can report how it was terminated, 
you're not limited to presetting a 
simple either/or. 


Let’s say, for example, that you 
normally load DOSKEY from your 
AUTOEXEC.BAT file. Unfortunately, 
DOSKEY conflicts with your favorite 
adventure game. Rather than 
change your AUTOEXEC.BAT file for 
those occasions when you want to 
play your game and then change it 
back afterward, you can add the 
following lines to your AUTOEXEC 
.BAT file: 


ECHO Press the spacebar to skip 

ECHO DOSKEY. Pressing any other 

ECHO key loads DOSKEY now. 

ECHO DOSKEY will load 

ECHO automatically in 

KEYTIMER 1 

IF ERRORLEVEL 32 IF NOT ERRORLEVEL 
33 GOTO DONTLOAD 

DOSKEY 

:DONTLOAD 


Pressing any key except the 
spacebar or letting the timer expire 
loads DOSKEY. Pressing the spacebar 
before the timer runs out causes 
the program to skip the command 
that loads DOSKEY. The IF ERROR- 
LEVEL statement is true only when 
KEYTIMER’s exit code is 32, the 
ASCII value of a space character. 

In some cases, you may want to 
prevent a user from accessing KEY- 
TIMER’s short-circuit exit. To do 
that, you can use redirection to tell 
KEYTIMER to take its input from a 
source that will never produce a 
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Listing 7. SWAPPORT.SCR creates SWAP- 
PORT.COM, a program that lets you switch 
W/O port numbers. 


MOY DS,AX 
MOY SI,488 
MOV AX, [SI 


MOV [SI+2] ,BX 
INT 28 





keystroke, such as a printer port. 
The following command, for exam- 
ple, performs a countdown for 20 
seconds and ignores any keys typed 
at the keyboard: 


Usting 8. KEYTIMER.SCR creates KEYTIMER.COM, which lets you halt a batch file's execution for a specified period of time. 


MOV [01] ,AXx 
INT 21 

MOY AX, [01] 
SUB AH,31 
CMP AH,@9 


MOV SI,AX 
MOV AH,2C 
INT 21 

MOV BL,DH 


JZ B15A 
OR AL,AL 
INZ 6140 
MOV AH,88 
INT 21 


;change the digit 
;to a number 
smust be 1-9 


get current time 


;save seconds count 


;retrieve count 


MOV DX,816E 
INT 21 

MOV AH,66 
MOV OL,FF 
INT 21 


SUB AL,AL 
MOV OX,O17A 
JMP 6158 


OB "XX Seconds", 0, 24 
. . Dd 


;count message 


;check keyboard 
zask if key waiting 


sif extended key 


sremove it 


sexit to dos 
swith exit code 
sget current time 


sreturn a zero 
;if timer expires 
sexit to dos 


24 
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Listing 9. DISPLAY.BAT demonstrates 
KEYTIMER.COM. 


sTOP | 
CLs | 
TYPE SCREEN1.TXT 
KEYTIMER 2 <LPT3 >NUL 
cLs | 
TYPE SCREEN2. TXT 
KEYTIMER 2 <LPT3 >NUL 
cLS 
TYPE SCREEN3. TXT 
KEYTIMER 2 <LPT3 >NUL 
GOTO TOP 

End 








KEYTIMER 4 <LPT1 


To time an event without the 
user being aware of it, redirect KEY- 
TIMER’s output to the NUL device, as 
shown here: 


KEYTIMER 5 >NUL 


By combining redirection tech- 
niques, you can create a timed 
pause in the execution of your 
batch file. For example, you may 
want to design a batch program 
that shows three different screens 
of text for ten seconds each. 

You can do that with the sample 
program DISPLAY.BAT (Listing 9, 
above). The three files SCREEN1.TXT, 
SCREEN2. TXT, and SCREEN3.TXT con- 
tain the information you want to 
present. 

The following command tells 
KEYTIMER to create an invisible 
timer that pauses for ten seconds 
and ignores keyboard input: 


KEYTIMER 2 <LPT1 >NUL 


From “Answer Me . . . or Else!,” 
DOS Resource Guide #12, Novem- 
ber 1993, page 42. 


Shifty Keys 

From the computer's point of view, 
your keyboard has four shift keys: 
Num Lock, Scroll Lock, Caps Lock, 
and Insert. A short program, with 
minor modifications, can turn on 
any of the shift keys, and a slightly 
different program, again with 
minor modifications, can turn off 
any shift key. 

These programs are represented 
by NLON.SCR (Listing 10, right) and 
NLOFF.SCR (Listing 11, below), 
which are set up to turn the Num 
Lock key on and off, respectively. In 
the indicated lines, use a value of 
19 for Scrol] Lock, 28 for Num Lock, 
48 for Caps Lock, and 8@ for Insert. 
Make sure you change the program 
names in the first line to reflect the 
modifications you make. 


Redefine a Single Key 


KEYSUB. SCR (Listing 12, opposite) 
creates a program that redefines a 
single keyboard combination, giv- 
ing it a new value. A combination 
is almost any key usually coupled 
with one of the Shift, Alt, or Ctrl 
keys. KEYSUB works through the 
keyboard BIOS and so is restricted 
to key combinations that are nor- 
mally recognized by the keyboard. 
In other words, special keys such 
as Caps Lock or crazy combinations 
such as LeftCtr]+RightShi ft+Left- 





~— anes 


Listing 10. NLON.SCR creates NLON 
.COM, which turns on the Num Lock key. A 
simple modification lets you turn on other 
shiftable keys. 


| W NLON.COM 
A 108 

SUB AX,AX 
MOV OS,AX 
MOV SI,417 
MOV AX,28 
OR [SI] ,AXx 
INT 28 


;change this line 


RCX 
GE 
W 


Listing 11. NLOFF.SCR creates NLOFF 
COM, which turns off Num Lock. 


N NLOFF.COM 
A 168 

SUB AX, AX 
MOV DS,AX 
MOV SI,417 
MOV AX,28 
NOT AX 

AND _ »AX 
INT 2 





;change this line 


RCX 
18 
W 

Q 


| ae 


Alt+F12 can’t be processed. = 
has to be defined and recogni. 
the BIOS before you can define 

How can you tell which keys a 
valid? If you type an unrecogniz 
key combination in response 
KEYSUB’s prompts, the program w 
simply ignore it. 

After you create KEYSUB.COM, ex 
cute it by typing KEYSUB at the cor 
mand line. The program displa 
the following prompt: 


Press key to redefine 
Press the key you want tor 


define. For example, if you want 
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Listing 12. KEYSUB.SCR creates KEYSUB.COM, which lets you give a single keyboard 


combination anew value. 


dz 128 

CMP BH,11 
INZ 128 

cs: 

CMP AX, (182) 
JNZ 128 


DOB *Press key to redefine$* 
O08 D,A 

OB "Press new value$* 

MOV BH,10 

MOV AX, 12FF 


INT 16 3 
oe ALL FF 
redefine the Esc key, press it once. 


The program continues and pre- 
sents a second prompt: 


Press new value 


At this point, you must enter the 
keystrokes that will be the key’s 
new value. For example, if the new 
value is Ctr1+C, hold the Ctr] key 
and type C. Then the program ends 
and returns control to DOS. From 
that point on, every time you press 
the Esc key, the PC (and the pro- 
gram that’s running) reacts as 
though you'd entered Ctr1+C. 

From “How to Customize Your 
Keyboard,” DOS Resource Guide 
#16, July 1994, page 32. 


Slow Down There, Pardner 


Do you have an old game that’s 
simply too fast on your 133MHz 
rocket? You can slow it down with 


JNZ 165 

SUB BH,BH 

MOV DI,162 

CLO 

MOV CX,2 

MOV DX,130— 

MOV AH,9 > 

INT 21 ; : 

MOV AH,BH % . | 
INT 16 ; | 
STOSW 

MOV DOX,146 

LOOP 16F 

MOY AX,3516 
INT 21 | 
mov [168] ,Bx | 
Mov [160] ,€S 

MOV AX,2516 

MOV DX, 106 

INT 21 

MOV AH,49 

Mov ES, [2C] 

INT 21 

MOV DX,138 

INT 27 


REX 
oF 
W 

Q 


WHOA.COM, created from the WHOA 
.SCR (Listing 13, above) Debug 
script. WHOA works by intercepting 
the computer’s timer and wasting 
some time on each tick. The amount 
of time it wastes determines the 
delay it produces. 

In its original form, WHOA counts 
down from 1000 each time the sys- 
tem calls upon it. If that doesn’t 
provide enough delay, you can 
increase the number at which it 
starts counting. To accomplish 
that, the critical line in the listing 
is as follows: 


MOV CX,@3E8 


Unfortunately, Debug works 
with hexadecimal (base 16) num- 
bers, while most of us think more 
naturally in decimal numbers. The 
notation 83£8 is the hexadecimal 
equivalent of 1000. So you'll need 


Listing 13. Use WHOA.SCR to create 
| WHOA.COM, which lets you slow down your 
| PC for programs that run too fast. 

N WHOA.COM oF 

A 188 hay 
uP 1255 
0B 8,9,8,8 
PUSH CX 
MOV CX,@3E8 
LOOP 18A 
| POP Cx 
CS: 

JMP FAR [182] 
MOV AH,35 
MOV AL,IC 
INT 21 

MoV [102] ,Bx 
mov [104] ,ES 
MOV AH,25 
MOV OX, 186 
MOV AL,1C 
INT 21 

MOV DX,8112 
INT 27 


2€ 
” 


to convert the time to hex before 
you modify the script. 

Before you start groaning, you 
can easily convert a number to 
hexadecimal in QBasic and other 
versions of Basic. For example, if 
you want WHOA to count down from 
20,000, enter the following line in 
QBasic’s “immediate” window: 


PRINT HEX$(20088) 


Windows’ Calculator accessory 
can also convert decimal to hexa- 
decimal notation. 


The Prefix Is In 


PREFIX.SCR (Listing 14, page 46) 
creates a program that lets you add 
a string to each line of another 
batch file and send the new lines to 
a secondary file. PREFIX’s syntax is 
as follows: 


command PREFIX prefix text >ftlenome 


Here’s an example: 
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Listing 14. PREFIX.SCR creates PREFIX.COM, which lets you add a string of text to each line you're 


routing to a text file. 


MOY [8155] ,0x 
MOY AH, 3F 
MOV BX, 6000 
MOV CX, 8881 
MOV DX, (8155 


INT 21 

PUSH OX 
POP SI 

Moy AH, [SI] 
CMP AH, BA 


Listing 15. Use CURSOR.SCR to create 
CURSOR.COM, which toggles the cursor on 
and off. 


XOR BX,BX 
INT 18 


xOR “5 








DIR *.BAK /B | PREFIX DEL >DELBAK.BAT 


The first part of the command, 
DIR *.BAK /8, lists the names of all 
files in the current directory with a 
BAK extension. 

Next, the command PREFIX DEL 
adds the word DEL to the front of 
each file listed. Finally, the listing 


IMP 8189 
PUSH AX 

MOY BX, 8881 
XOR CH,CH 
MOV CL, (6888 





MoV CX, (8155) 
SUB CX,6157 
MOV OX,6157 
INT 21 

IMP 8162 





is rerouted to a batch file called 
DELBAK.BAT. Each line in DELBAK.BAT 
looks something like this: 


DEL DOCFILE.BAK 


Finally, running DELBAK.BAT deletes 
DOCFILE.BAK. 

You'll find many uses for PREFIX 
in processing files via a batch file. 
As a simple illustration, let’s say 
you want to copy all of the batch 
files on your hard disk to a floppy. 
First, create a batch file called 
COPYBAT .BAT: 


@ECHO OFF 

REM COPYBAT.BAT 

ATTRIB C:\*.BAT /S | PREFIX CALL 
COPYTHEM.BAT >C:\BAT\FILELIST.BAT 

CALL FILELIST.BAT 

DEL FILELIST.BAT 


(Note the ATTRIB line’s overflow 
above; we've broken that third line 
here for space reasons, but you 
should type it as one line.) 


Next, create a second batch file 
called COPYTHEM. BAT: 


REM COPYTHEM. BAT 
ECHO COPYING %3 
COPY %3 A:>NUL 


Here’s how it works. When yo 
run COPYBAT.BAT, the ATTRIB /S con 
mand provides a list of all files o 
the hard drive with a BAT exter 
sion. Each entry is routed to a fil 
called FILELIST.BAT, with the prefi 
CALL COPYTHEM.BAT attached. A 
entry in FILELIST. BAT looks like th 
accom| Figure (bottom). 

Next, COPYBAT.BAT calls FILELIS 
.BAT, which executes the first con 
mand, CALL COPYTHEM.BAT. Th 
runs the COPYTHEM. BAT batch fi 
and passes COPYTHEM.BAT thre 
parameters. In the example abov 
the parameters are A (%1), AUT( 
EXEC. BAT (%2), and C:\AUTOEXEC.B) 
(%3). COPYTHEM.BAT replaces %3 wii 
C:\AUTOEXEC.BAT. The ECHO cor 
mand displays the name of the fil 
and the COPY command copies tl 
file to drive A. 

After the file is copied, DC 
returns control to FILELIST.BAT as 
executes the next line, continuit 
this loop until all of the files | 
FILELIST.BAT have been copie 
When the last line in FILELIST.B 
has been processed, DOS retur 
to COPYBAT.BAT, which deletes FIL 
LIST.BAT before ending. 

Note that COPYBAT.BAT and COP 
THEM.BAT are designed only = 
demonstrate how to use PREF 

.COM; they contain a few flay 
you'll need to address before t 
programs are truly useful. Spe 
fically, they don’t provide any ert 
checking to indicate when a flop 
disk is full, and they won't hanc 
Windows 95’s long filenames. 


Cursors! Foiled Again! 

ANSI.SYS provides commands th 
let you locate the cursor on scre¢ 
but it doesn’t offer one that tur 
the cursor on and off. CURSOR.‘ 
(Listing 15, above left) create: 
command file that does just that 
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Reviews 


Cows, and ducks, and jargon—oh my! Plus sites to see when you're 
looking for free programs and places to visit when you want more 
flexibility while working on the Internet. 


by Marilyn G. McMaster 


Windows 95 
Annoyances 


http://www.creativelement.com/ 
win95ann/ 


IN95 GOT YOU PEEVED? 
W::: the club at Windows 

95 Annoyances. Actually, 
this site’s more of a respite-care 
facility for the Windows weary. 

Don’t get me wrong; I like Win95. 
But at times it tries my patience: 
folder windows whose displays 
revert to large icons if I turn my 
back on them for too long; the 
hoops I had to jump through to rid 
my desktop of icons for Inbox and 
The Microsoft Network. Need I go 
on? I won't, because Windows 95 
Annoyances has got all my gripes 
covered—the major ones, at any 
rate. If you've got a few of your 
own, you can submit nominations 
for rude behavior you'd like to see 
curbed in the next Windows. 

For mild comic relief, click on 
over to the collection of jokes and 
doggerel in Windows 95 Stories. 
You've probably read at least a 
couple of the entries there before. 
That’s okay—some of them bear 
repeating. Others, well, you know 
what they say: One man’s humor is 
another man’s poison. 

If criticism and humor were all 
Windows 95 Annoyances had to 
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Photo 1. The frames on the Windows 95 Annoyances home page restrict your field of view, 
but you can turn them off and use the large-icon display as your navigational aid. 


offer, I wouldn’t have lingered long. 
Luckily for folks in need of a Win95 
support group, it’s a mine of cross- 
referenced tips on topics as diverse 
as reducing Win95 clutter, finding 
the right drivers for your hard- 
ware, and compacting the Registry 
to cut start-up time. The site’s 
healthy cache of shareware and 
freeware includes many of the 
usual suspects—such as TweakUI 


and the extras from the Win95 CD- 
ROM. But it also offers lesser- 
known programs, such as Let Me 
See, a tool for customizing common 
dialog boxes, and EZdesk, a utility 
that saves your desktop layout. 
But as useful as the site is, it’s 
not without annoyances of its own. 
The opening frames display is awk- 
ward at best, because its layout 
doesn’t let you view the entire 
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Bill Gates Personal Wealth Clock 


jatt a enall portion of Why Bil Gates w Bucher than You by Philp Greenspun 


Men Mar 31 05:57:19 EST 1997 


Macroso® Stock Pree 
Ba Gates's Weakh 
US Populatca: 


Your Personal Contribution: 


$93.75 

$26 467500 bilion 
266,985,067 
$99.1348 


"Hyou want to know what God thrks about money, just look at the people He gives 2 to’ 
Old Insh Sayng 





Photo 2. To put Bill Gates’ enormous wealth into perspective, Phil Greenspun's clock keeps you 
informed about your contribution to the Gates gold mine and offers an trish proverb as 


consolation. 


array of choices in either of the two 
areas. When you turn off frames, 
you end up with the equivalent of 
three tables of contents, each orga- 
nized differently. Eventually I set- 
tled on using the view with large 
icons as my point of reference (see 
Photo 1, page 47), but I missed 
having a comprehensive site index. 
I hope Creative Element’s book on 
Win95 annoyances isn’t similarly 
afflicted. 

But despite organizational flaws, 
Windows 95 Annoyances has earned 
itself a bookmark in my browser, 
an honor I accord very few of the 
computing sites I visit. I'll probably 
check back in every now and again 


—as a sort of Win95-reality check 
and to stay current on what's com- 
ing at us in, sigh, Win97. 


Why Bill Gates 

Is Richer Than You 
http:/Awww-swiss.ai.mit.edu/philg/ 
humor/bill-gates.htm 


Bill Gates’ Personal 
Wealth Clock 


http:/www.webho.com/WealthClock 
F IT’S NOT THE VAGARIES of 
Win95 but the very existence of 
Windows that tees you off, you 


can visit one of the many places on 
the Web dedicated to sending up 
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Microsoft and founder Bill Gates. 
Just don’t expect too much hilarity. 

At Punch Bill Gates (http:// 
www.well.com/user/vanya/bill 
-html), for example, the graphics 
are so primitive that you'll get little 
joy from bopping our man from 
Redmond, and The Secret Diary 
of Bill Gates (http://www.tiac 
-net/users/billg40/main/index 
-htm) may bring more of a grimace 
than a grin to your face. If you 
insist on searching out a few chuck- 
les, Yahoo!'s Microsoft Humor 
section (yahoo.com/Business_and_ 
Economy/Companies/Computers/ 
Software/Business/Microsoft_ 
Corporation/Consumer_Opinion/ 
Humor’) is probably a good place 
to start. Or maybe you'll get a kick 
out of Phil Greenspun’s explana- 
tions for why Bill Gates is so much 
richer than you. 

Personally, I prefer the thought- 
provoking message of Bill Gates’ 
Personal Wealth Clock, and the 
wisdom of its accompanying Irish 
proverb. (See Photo 2, above left.) 
When I logged onto the clock on 
March 31, Gates’s holdings were 
estimated at $26.4675 billion. My 
share of the support payments 
comes to $99.1348. That's funny—I 
mean odd; I could have sworn I 
didn’t buy any Microsoft products 
last year. 


http:/Awww.cybercom.net/~jimas/ 
nonags/main.html 


BANDON DEMOWARE and 
Jervvtevere all ye who up- 

load here. As the site’s cre- 
ator, Jim Asikis, explains, he and 
his cohorts at Nonags accept only 
“what’s really free, what really 
works, what really is worth your 
time and effort.” 

Fortunately, those standards 
don’t seem to have limited the 
array of 16- and 32-bit programs 
offered by the numerous Nonags 
affiliate sites around the globe. As 
you might expect, on-line tools are 
well represented. News readers, 





news tickers, Web browsers, HTML 
editors, and e-mail tools are among 
the 18 program categories on dis- 
play. (See Photo 8, right.) The 
General section houses the likes of 
disk utilities, launchpads, tips, and 
help info. You'll even find—care- 
fully labeled—a hand-picked selec- 
tion of shareware. It’s a short list, 
because only full-featured pro- 
grams without time limits or nag 
screens made the final cut. 

All of the programs mentioned at 
the site are accompanied by a one- 
paragraph review, a rubber-duckie 
approval rating, and a link to a 
home page—presumably so that 
you correspond directly with the 
developer if necessary. The highest 
accolade possible is six duckies. 
During my forays, I didn’t see any 
programs that merited fewer than 
three of our fine feathered friends. 

My first time around, I missed 
the folders immediately below the 
program listings: Free Services, 
Themes, Wallpaper, Icons, Cursors, 
and Logos. Check them out. Free 
Services, for example, offers sev- 
eral interesting possibilities: e-mail 
services, validators for checking 
your HTML code, home-page con- 
struction services, and critiques of 
your home page—all gratis. If any- 
one tries to stick you with a bill, 
just leave a message, and Nonags 
will escort them from the premises. 


The Consummate 
Winsock Apps List 


http:/Avww.cws.iworld.com/index. html 


The Ultimate Collection 
of Winsock Software 
http//Awww.tucows.com 

F YOU'VE GOT WINDOWS and 
[:.: travel on the Internet, you 

need at least one winsock pro- 
gram, so that Windows can talk to 
the other applications it encoun- 
ters. But the more time you spend 
on the Web, the longer your list of 
desirable winsocks will become. 
The solution isn’t necessarily to 
spend less time on line; it’s to find a 
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Photo 3. Nonags’ nonsense collection of 16- and 32-bit programs offers a ton of free software and 


a handful of carefully chosen shareware titles. 





Photo 4. The Consummate Winsock Apps List gives you ratings, reviews, and more. 


site where you can stay current 
with what’s out there for winsock 
software. Both of these sites sound 
like likely candidates. My advice? 
Check out Consummate first. It’s 
easy on the eyes, offers an informa- 
tive summary table for each prod- 
uct, and provides complete, plain- 


English reviews and a no-nonense 
rating system of one to five stars. 
(See Photo 4, above.) 

Plus, it has lots of extras: a 
What’s New feature, a list of the 20 
top winsock downloads on the Web 
(courtesy of the Papa Winsock L- 
FTP site), a cool-app-of-the-week, 
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Photo 5. At The Ultimate Collection of Winsock Software (Tucows), cow motifs and a bread 


N 


spectrum of Win3.1 and Win95 Internet tools are the most prominent features. 


and a sophisticated search capabil- 
ity—without Boolean ANDs and ORs. 
As if that weren’t enough, you 
can read and write comments 
about the site’s winsocks, check out 
comprehensive ISP and browser 
lists, or leap-frog to the Web sites 
of popular Net magazines. If you 
take the trouble to look beneath 
the site’s all-business exterior, 
you'll also find personal vignettes 
from CWS'’s driving force, Forrest 
H. Stroud. Well designed, compre- 
hensive, informative, personal— 
that sounds like consummate to me. 
The Ultimate Collection of Win- 
sock Software, Tucows to its friends, 
suffers by comparison. First of all, 
you've go to like cows—Holsteins 
by the look of them. They turn up 
everywhere: ogling you from the 
home page, studying you from the 
background, and lining up in groups 
of three to six to tell you how useful 
a particular program is. As a long- 
time bumpkin, I’m not fazed by a 
few extra bovines—provided they 
don’t moo too much. So far, so good, 
but I wonder why when a program 
rates half a cow, the designers 
choose to display the nether half. 
Must be city slickers, I reckon. 
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Although Tucows’ selection of 
programs isn’t as up to date as 
CWS's, it’s respectable, and it help- 
fully divides winsocks into three 
master categories: Win95, Win3.1, 
and Mac. (See Photo 5, above.) 
Once you make that choice, you 
need to identify in which of 51 pro- 
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Bekre Oe PC Med Cornovs Seftrare Performance 


Photo 6. Among the most entertaining pages at the Inte! Web site are animated demos depicting 
hardware and software performance. Shockwave Is required. 


gram categories the winsock you 
want is hiding. Or you can click on 
the Search button, type a word or 
phrase, and have Tucows hunt 
down likely candidates. It works. 

What’s missing, though, is criti- 
cal evaluation. Each program is 
accompanied by a brief description, 
but to compare similar programs, 
all you've got to go on is the three- 
to six-cow rating system. If you're 
shopping for a winsock, you'll prob- 
ably appreciate a little guidance. In 
that case, The Consummate Win- 
sock Apps List is simply a better 
emporium to patronize. 


Intel 
http://www. intel.com/ 
fy EEK ALERT: 1997 is the 25th 


anniversary of the invention 

of the microprocessor. And in 
honor of the occasion, Intel, the 
company that started it all, has 
developed an interactive exhibit 
that lets you relive the company’s 
early years. 

As the story unfolds, Bob Noyce 
and Gordon Moore are growing 
progressively more disenchanted 
with their employer, Fairchild 















a be 


Semiconductor. What should they 
do next? 

That choice, and the ones that 
follow it, are yours to make. Grip- 
ping it’s not, but it is an effective 
format for retelling Intel’s story— 
far more so than the typical com- 
pany backgrounder typed up by the 
media-relations staff. 

The HTML version is passable, 
but the story’s more engaging if 
your browser is equipped with 
Macromedia’s Shockwave and its 
companion, Shockwave Flash. 
Without these plugin modules, you 
won't even be able to see Intel’s 
most entertaining show: anima- 
tions depicting software and hard- 
ware performance. (See Photo 6, 
opposite.) 

A final noteworthy feature of the 
site is its 17-page computing guide, 
dubbed The PC Primer, created by 
two Intel community liaisons, 
a.k.a. the PC Dads. If you're new to 
computing or know someone who 
is—especially someone with kids— 
print out this well-written guide to 
topics such as boosting computer 
performance, finding homework- 
helper sites, avoiding computer 
viruses, buying a new computer, 
and raising computer-savvy kids. 

I had a better time poking around 
Intel than I'd anticipated. The site 
even answered two longstanding 
questions: Who is that Moore’s Law 
guy, and what does Jntel stand for? 
But now I have a couple more 
curiosities to ponder: Who was 
employee #3 and why isn’t he or 
she cited in the company history 
along with #1, #2, and #4? When I 
used the site’s Search tool to try to 
find out, all I got was an “invalid 
character” message. Obviously, but 
I still wonder why. 


Whatis?com 
http/Awww.whatis.com 
"M NOT CLAIRVOYANT; heck, 
I’m not even very good at pre- 
dicting today’s weather. But 
there’s one thing I know for sure 
about the future of computing: More 
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Phote 7. When you're stumped by a computer acronym or need a precise definition of industry 


jargon, head for Whatis?com. 


acronyms are coming our way. I’m 
not exactly thrilled at the pros- 
pect, because my cup is full and 
running over already. And as an 
editor, it’s my job to stay on top of 
such things. 

For example, just this week, two 
readers wrote to ask about the 
meaning of OEM. No problem: 
original equipment manufacturer. 
Someone else wanted to know 
about HT7P and URL. Is it hyper- 
text transfer protocol? Nope— 
hypertext transport protocol. Is it 
universal resource locator? Wrong 
again. The real answer is uniform 
resource locator. I know, because 
Whatis?com told me so. (See Photo 
7, above.) 

Usually, spelling out acronyms 
isn’t my biggest problem with com- 
puter jargon; explaining, in concise 
English, exactly what they mean 
can prove far more of a challenge. 
Now when I’m stumbling for 
words, I turn to my on-line dictio- 
nary of industry argot. It’s better 
than a traditional reference book, 
because it grows as the industry 
grows—and as visitors suggest 
other terms worthy of inclusion. 
And when it doesn’t have a defini- 


tion, it checks its references in an 
attempt to provide one. 

If you're in the mood to explore, 
you can click on the Today feature, 
which highlights the word of the 
day, or on Handy, which points you 
in the direction of sites where you 
can find weather forecasts for 3600 
cities, instructions for poaching an 
egg, clip art, and—more relevant to 
the task at hand—dictionaries. 
Most of the time, I pass such options 
by and head straight to the alpha- 
betical list of terms. When I click 
on the first letter of my current 
nemesis, then on the term itself, a 
real English definition is mine. 
Take Usenet, for example, which 
Whatis?com describes as “a world- 
wide network of posted discussion 
groups known as newsgroups and a 
set of rules for accessing and post- 
ing to them.” I couldn’t have said it 
better myself. 

The folks at Whatis?com are kind 
enough to give credit where credit 
is due, adding bylines and posting 
your name in the site’s list of con- 
tributors. It won’t win you any 
financial rewards, but it may just 
raise your stock with your friends 
and coworkers. 
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BEST SHAREWARE 


sites 


_ Where’s the 
- Shareware? 


It’s out there—somewhere. All you have to do is find it. For quicker results, 
start your search at one of these popular shareware watering holes. 


by John E. Simpson 


T MAY BE TRUE, as the song 

says, that you can look for love 

in all the wrong places; it’s cer- 

tainly true if you love share- 

ware. But if you've got (a) a 
pretty good idea of what shareware 
you're seeking and (b) access to the 
on-line world, your heart’s rest is 
not at all far off. 

Shareware has been around for 
decades, of course—as long as per- 
sonal computing itself. In the 
beginning, it made its way around 
the world via a decidedly low-tech 
distribution scheme: You passed 
around on floppy the latest little 
nifty you’d ordered from a maga- 
zine, or maybe written yourself. 
But when modems and on-line 
bulletin-board systems (BBSes) 
became popular, the idea really 
took off. And what an idea: Soft- 
ware developers offered their prod- 
ucts on a free-trial basis; only if you 
liked the program were you obliged 
to pay for it. BBS libraries were 
soon bursting at the seams with 
word processors, spreadsheets, 
databases, games, and utilities as 
full-featured as their big commer- 
cial counterparts—but at cost sav- 
ings of 50 to 90 percent or more. 
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Photo 1. The Simtel site maintained by Keith Petersen includes pointers 
wonderful shareware programs, some of them dating back to the 1980s. You may find yourself 
frustrated, though, by the dearth of information about each package. 


On the Internet these resources 
have proliferated like fruit in a 
well-tended orchard. And the Inter- 
net offers simple but powerful tools 
for rooting them out. 

You'll find big, general-purpose 
search engines you can use to track 


The Simtel.Net MS-DOS Collection 
Result of search for: compression 


Description 





_ (29-Sep-90) 22K All new file compression program 

(10-tar-95) 205K JAM Real-Time Date Compression Utilities 
(19-tay-@9) SSK LARC Compression program fram Japan 
(26-Apr-09) 20K L2NUFE encoding file compression «/TPascel src 
(30-Ape-@9) 10K L2SUr encoding file compression w/Trascel sce 
(20-Jan-88) 41K Compression program for i-dos 

{12-Bev-07) 26K ‘°C’ source for the PEPAK squashing compression 
(08-Mar-89) 45K Chooses best compression method for ARCe/ZIPe 
(09-Apr-89) 18 Discussion of various compression alge. «/ere 
(19-ec-89) 12K Convert fram one compression sys to another 
(Di-tmy-96) 12K Converts ZIPS to 2.04 maximun compression 
(20-Peb-95) 132K Zipitaster v).7, ZIP file compression manager 
(24-Jen-95) S4K Clipper file 6 string compression library 
(13-Peb-92) 81K Top 6 programe of DDT date compression contest 
(15-ape-65) 13K Lenple-Zev Compression Routines in ¢ 
(19-Tul-91) 16K BLE compression (16-bit header), € ere & EXEs 
(19-dul-91) 15K BLE compression (@-bit header), € ere & EXEs 
Deta compression for ‘C' from Japen 
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to thousands of 


down anything you want on the 
Internet (as well as, of course, tens 
of thousands of things you don’t 
want). You'll find databases and 
search engines devoted entirely 
shareware. And finally, of course 
you'll find the one resource that’ 


always been the key ingredient in 
the on-line stew: people. 


Swatting Flies with a Hammer 


Your Netscape Navigator or Inter- 
net Explorer bookmarks probably 
already include at least one or two 
of the biggies, such as Lycos, Alta- 
Vista, and Yahool!. If you're access- 
ing them to locate shareware, use 
your head: Don’t search on the 
word shareware. 

Lycos returned 20,037 hits for 
me on the subject; AltaVista, “about 
400,000”; HotBot, 353,957; and 
Excite, “about 198,000.” Not exactly 
the most useful starting point, eh? 
If you're just beginning to get a feel 
for shareware in general, I'd rec- 
ommend Yahoo! as the place to 
begin; at the time of my last visit, it 
posted 17 category and 1058 site 
matches. 

As always, in my experience, 
Yahoo!’s outside-in structure is a 
sane way to hunt for broad cate- 
gories of information, letting you 
easily work your way down to spe- 
cific needles in the haystack. (See 
the accompanying sidebar, “Web 
Resources,” right, for the URLs of 
the sites mentioned here.) 

If you've already got one of the 
needles—the name of a particular 
shareware program, for example, 
or the company that offers it—one 
of the full-text Web search engines 
will of course be just fine. Well, 
sort of. 

In my tests, an AltaVista search 
on a popular shareware item—PK- 
Ware’s PKZip file-compression pro- 
gram—garnered about 30,000 hits. 
(PKWare’s own Web site wasn’t 
even at the top of the list, showing 
up on page 2 as the 14th “most rel- 
evant” hit.) 

However, searching for Short- 
cutter—a neat little utility that 
hunts for and removes Win95 short- 
cuts whose targets are no longer 
where the shortcuts say they are— 
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returned only 26, a very manage- 
able number. (Mysteriously, that 
was the same number returned by 
Yahoo!. Even more mysterious was 
the fact that the home page of 
Goldenfrog Software, Shortcutter’s 
publisher, was itself nowhere in 
the list!) 

In fairness, the hits returned by 
general-purpose search tools often 
do lead you to what you're after 
within a few links from the first hit 
or two. And many general search 
sites have begun to organize their 
information into categories, a la 
Yahoo!. 

Nevertheless, their exceedingly 
broad scope (and the frequent 
“dead links” they return) can make 
your quest for the ideal shareware 





General-Purpose Search Engines 


as frustrating as hunting for a cure 
for cancer in the glands of every 
single bug in a rainforest. 


Little Boxes on the Hillside . . . 


When I was a kid, I was a great fan 
of standup comedians, and my 
favorite place to look for their 
record albums was the King’s 
department store where my par- 
ents shopped. 

King’s always seemed to have the 
newest Jonathan Winters or Bill 
Cosby titles. (The albums were also 
at the front of the store, so I didn’t 
have to make my way through the 
aisles of Fruit-o’-the-Loom under- 
wear, burpable plastic food-storage 
bins, and rack after rack of Pennz- 
Oil products to get to them.) 


AltaVista: http://www.digitalaltavista.com 


Excite: http://www.excite.com 
HotBot: http://www.hotbot.com 
Lycos: http://www.lycos.com 
Yahoo!: http/Avww.yahoo.com 


Legacy Shareware Sites 


CICA Windows Shareware Archive: http/Avww.cdrom.com/pub/windows 


Garbo: 
Oak St 
Simtel 


Second-Generation Shareware Sites 


Repository: http://castor.acs.oakland.edu/cgi-bin/vs+tront 
- http://www. simtel.net/simtel.net 


Download.com: http//www.download.com 
‘Shareware.com: http://www.shareware.com 
Stroud’s Consummate Winsock Applications: http:/Awww.stroud.com 


Also, although not covered in the main article, the Association of Shareware Pro- 
fessionals (ASP) site at http:/Awww.asp-shareware.org is the single point of refer- 
ence if you want maximum assurance that the software you're interested in purchas- 
ing meets certain standards of reliability and support. If you're worried, see whether 
the program's developers belong to ASP; if they do, you can buy it with confidence. 
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search results 


sites 


DOS files that contain compression in their descriptions or filenames. 


files retrieved by your search 


To choose one of the files below simply click on the highlighted file name. After choosing « 
file you will be given « list of the snst reliable places to download the file from. 


Files found in simmedos archive as of Max 16,1997; 


fego970) sip mow 
file size: 105 K (107215 bytes) 
file date: Mar 07,1997 
path: info/ 


Prequentily Asked Questions of comp. campressien 


sprol2?.sip 





Photo 2. The Virtual Shareware Library, or VSL, lets you search a number of sites at the same 
however, 


time. As with the component sites, 


information about each program can be spotty, and 


there's no relevancy ranking or other content added beyond the site's unified search intertace 


I'd have been in heaven if there'd 
been a store within 20 miles that 
sold nothing but standup-comedy 
records—a store that sold not only 
the newest but also the first, now- 
out-of-print titles—a store that 
recommended which album I 
should think about breaking open 
my next piggybank to buy. 

Repositories just like that, only 
for shareware, seem to be every- 
where on the Internet nowadays. 
They're all made of the same basic 
ticky-tacky, and they all seem to 
look pretty much the same. Which 
ones are the best? 

If you're after the absolutely lat- 
est version of a particular software 
package, as well as add-on utilities, 
specialized drivers, and links to 
tech support and other informa- 
tion, the place to go is the pub- 
lisher’s home page. 

This is fairly easy in most cases, 
assuming you know the publisher's 
name: Just enter http: //www.company- 
name.com in your browser’s URL 
field, replacing companyname with 
whatever's appropriate. If you’re 
after just about anything to do with 
PKZip, for instance, the URL http:/ 
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www.pkware.com will take you 
right to it. 

More often, though, I don’t know 
exactly what product I want. I need 
someplace on the Web that will 
sort out the details for me when all 
I know is that I want to accomplish 
purpose X. 

The Web is the answer for that 
kind of search. The down side? It’s 
so easy to put a page on the Web 
that anyone with a memorable 
URL can hang out a shingle pro- 
claiming his or her site “The Place 
for Shareware!” 

The really good shareware sites 
tend to fall into two categories: the 
venerable and the lively. The cate- 
gory you should choose is largely a 
matter of taste and your need of 
the moment. 

At one extreme are old standbys 
like “the Oak,” Simtel, CICA, and 
Garbo. Such sites have been 
around for years, most of them 
before the Web itself. (They've been 
updated with prettier Web inter- 
faces, though, so you don’t have to 
deal with the bare-bones file trans- 
fer protocol—FTP—listings unless 
you want to.) They’re complete, 


generally up to date, and often the 
only sources for “legacy” share- 
ware, versions that will run on 
your wheezing PC-XT. I’ve got 
them all bookmarked, because 
they’re not often overloaded with 
users and because they’re reliable. 

But sometimes finding the right 
shareware for a unique purpose at 
these sites can be like looking for a 
particular needle not in a haystack, 
but in a whole carton of needles. 

For instance, at Keith Petersen’s 
excellent Web updating of the 
Simtel archive, I searched the DOS 
library on the keyword compres- 
sion. PKZip, weirdly, wasn’t among 
the hits returned. (See Photo 1, 
page 52.) 

More problematic was that the 
search results appeared in no dis- 
cernible order, and included any- 
thing from just the first line of the 
package’s description to a full para- 
graph (supplied by the vendor). 
That makes it extremely difficult to 
tell whether a particular program 
does just what I want; if more than 
one program sounds right, I feel 
that I’ve got to download and try 
all of them. 

On the other hand, some of the 
entries in the Simtel list (and those 
at the other older shareware repos- 
itories) can’t be found in any of the 
more glamorous, up-to-the-minute 
Web sites, so you may have no 
other choice. 

Which of these legacy sites is 
“best”—the most complete, th 
most up to date, the most usable 

In my opinion, the best is Oak- 
land University’s Oak Software 
Repository. It includes links 
“130,000 software files available 
from the 22 largest shareware 
freeware archives”; that is, it 
as a kind of meta-search tool f 
shareware (including Simte 
Garbo, and other legacy sites). 

Note that the number 22 refe: 
to the largest archives; using 
advanced “archives search” opti 
you can actually search about 
different collections in all. ( 
also note that the number of so! 





ware files indexed isn’t mutually 
exclusive; you may find the same 
program, sometimes in different 
versions, at more than one of those 
many archives.) 

The chief attraction of the Oak 
interface, known as the Virtual 
Shareware Library (VSL), is that it 
presents all the contents of all the 
indexed archives the same way— 
you don’t have to learn to manipu- 
late different search strategies, 
Boolean operators (AND, NOT, and so 
on), different wildcard characters, 
and different navigational styles. 
(See. Photo 2, opposite.) 

Results of a VSL search are 
grouped by site—all the hits at 
Simtel, all those at Garbo, and so 
on—and the default order for hits 
within each site is by date. (You 
can override the default, but the 
only other option is by path and 
filename.) There’s no such thing as 
“relevancy scoring” here, so you 
won't be able to locate the best file 
for your need of the moment. And 
(as mentioned above) the informa- 
tion about each file is minimal: the 
filename, perhaps a version num- 
ber, a date, and a brief description 
provided by the uploader (usually 
the vendor). 

Given the comprehensive nature 
of the Oak repository, you may 
wonder: Why bother bookmarking 
any of its component sites? The 
answer is two-part: You can often 
get a better response at the indi- 
vidual sites, and the redundancy of 
files stored at more than one site 
sometimes makes it more tedious 
to locate the file you want (espe- 
cially if you know in advance 
exactly which one you want). 


Brighter, Shinier, Slicker: 
The Best of New and Old 


With the limitations of the general- 
purpose sites we've seen so far— 
even the shareware-specific ones— 
isn’t there some way to find the 
best shareware program for a par- 
ticular purpose? 

That’s where the newer, “value 
added” shareware repositories 


BEST SH 


Save 
Tails 


Click here for a 30-day 


FREE trial offer of Marat 
@ Power Search 


AREWARE SITES 


The platform of files to search 
Search the file's des ceypmon for 
and for 

but ent for 


hee ch Lo match Cane an the shove 
Chee to search  fenames too 


Acad matches directory! ten ame 
Drow ondy fies created Mer 
Lams the camber of flies ried to 
Sean files 





Photo 3. Based on the same search interface that drives VSL, both the query forms and the 
results of queries at Shareware.com will look familiar to anyone who has run VSI itself. . . 











Quick Search. _ Highlights 
ney apa TvaLs 
= MS Windows (ef) 
SELECTIONS DUNT wemsers 
SEH 
— Live a little 
om Title of the day 
— ec out ove dady peck for the 

ES o blac 
wep et eee em 6 NO meters they! wait? 
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Photo 4. . 
tot te snatbr plane, by adding unique content on top of the 
updated frequently and ranges from full-length reviews to lists of top downloads. 


come in: They don’t just dump the 
list of hits in your lap and leave it 
up to you to sort it all out; instead, 
they rate hits by relevancy to your 
purpose, or sheer quality, or both 
in some cases (in the rater’s opin- 
ion, of course). 


The Uberviewer is here 


eppte eter, wrth Dirag eect Vaew for Windows 


Al work end ne play w bed for your beatth Get eto 
our PC Oumes Selechons and plant downinedang 


DowrsPS and GK Macs debvers mterectrvs Web 
content to you eves fester 


meneenee Explorer explosion 
browser with MEE 3.02 for 











 cevaied ma wade range of 


Dwrector phugm for 






. However, dpe r-eeperenne tee yenhnedye secrete rsa 


Many of these sites didn’t exist at 
all before the advent of the Web. 
But before moving on to some of the 
best of these sites for Windows 
users, I want to give you a look at a 
second-generation, value-added site 
with its feet still firmly planted in 
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BEST 


the past: http”//www.shareware 
.com, an offshoot of the popular 
C| Net Web site. 

If you've used the VSL interface 
at the Oak repository, some ele- 
ments of the Shareware.com 
search-engine interface will seem 
vaguely familiar. (See Photo 3, 
page 55.) That’s because VSL was 
the prototype for Shareware.com, 
right down to the individual sites it 
indexes and even the fonts and 
color schemes on some pages. 

But as you can see from Share- 
ware.com’s main home page, 
there’s lots of content here that 
doesn’t exist anywhere on the Oak 
(see Photo 4, page 55): hot picks, 
top downloads, and reviews, both 
in capsule form on the home page 
and in descriptions a couple of 
paragraphs long when you click on 
the links. There’s even an e-mail 
newsletter to which you may sub- 
scribe for weekly updates on new 


Windows 95 


SHAREWARE 


Sites 


releases, most popular downloads, 
and so on. 

Shareware.com has a sister site, 
http://www.download.com, 
which shares many of the same 
features. Download.com offers 
fewer files, though, because of its 
emphasis on new and popular 
shareware. From C | Net’s perspec- 
tive, I guess, having a separate site 
for such files makes sense: It sig- 
nificantly lessens the burden on 
the main Shareware.com server. 
But its more-limited scope makes 
Download.com a less-useful search 
tool for most purposes. 

Again, it makes sense to book- 
mark not just Shareware.com but 
also the Oak site. Although searches 
on the two sites provide a nearly 
100-percent hit overlap, you'll want 
to cover yourself in case Share- 
ware.com isn’t available or is run- 
ning slowly because of the user 
load. Shareware.com is a bit more 


If you find Win95's automated CD-ROM start-up slow or annoying and you'd 

rather tell Win95 when to play an audio CD or access a data disc in the drive, 

you can disable the auto-start feature. Choose StarV/Settings/Control Panel/ 

Sietorp mv) ick on. te Desice Mapagesieb Nestea p entry for your 
rear the top of the list. Win95 will disp! 


CD-ROM, which should 
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comprehensive, claiming to index 
200,000 files, but as with the Oak, 
you'll turn up a number of dupli- 
cates across the various archives. 


Let the Experts Do the Walking 


If you can narrow your shareware 
search even just a bit, by operating 
system or subject matter, you 
stand a better chance of locating 
the right program for your pur- 
poses by relying not on the biggies’ 
everything-in-the-universe breadth, 
but on the depth afforded by more 
focused sites. 

A week doesn’t go by without new 
sites of this kind cropping up, and 
you can find them using Lycos, 
Yahoo!, or one of the other engines, 
searching on phrases such as 
Windows 95 shareware. When decid- 
ing which ones you want to hang 
onto for future use, consider the 
breadth of coverage within the 
topic; ease of use (including search 
techniques available); stability (how 
long the site has operated) and cur- 
rency (how often it’s updated); and 
depth of coverage of its offerings. 

As a rule, the special-topic share- 
ware sites are highly selective. 
You won't find 120 different graph- 
ics utilities, say, but only the two 
or three the site maintainer deems 
“best.” As a bonus, the better sites 
don’t give you just a rating—five 
stars, check marks, or whatever— 
but also a detailed description of 
why they’ve given that rating. 

Consider Forrest Stroud’s Co 
summate Winsock Applications 
(CWSAPPS) site, for instance. (See 
Photo 5, opposite.) Winsock appli- 
cations, as you probably know, 
enable a Windows user to put the 
Internet to best use. And Stroud’s 
site is, in my opinion, the only one 
you'll ever need for locating the 
best of such programs, including 
references to auxiliary tools such 
as graphics programs, compression 
software, and HTML editors. | 

At the time of my last visit, o: 
seven downloads were availab 
from the CWSAPPS Windows 
Compression Utilities page. B 





each one came with a rating, links 
to the developer’s home page, gen- 
eral information (filename, size, 
version, and so on), and (most 
important) a full review by Stroud 
of the package’s capabilities. 

Stroud’s judgment about the soft- 
ware featured at his site is impec- 
cable, and somehow he manages to 
keep it up to date, often posting a 
fresh review within a day or so of 
the release of a package’s newest 
version. 

With the introduction of Win95, 
sites devoted to shareware for 
Microsoft's “consumer operating 
system” are all over the place. 
Again, which one(s) you want to 
visit, and revisit, are subject to 
your own preferences. But Steve 
Jenkins’s http//www.windows95 
-com is an excellent place to start. 

Like the CWSAPPS site, Win- 
dows95.com doesn’t lay any claims 
to offering the most shareware in 
its category; instead it focuses on 
providing only the best programs. 
Jenkins’s reviews aren't nearly as 
comprehensive as Stroud’s, but you 
can be pretty sure that here, too, 
you won’t be getting simply re- 
worked press releases as the prod- 
uct descriptions. 


People Who Need People 


If the only way to find shareware 
on the Internet were by accessing 
automated archives, you might 
never be able to find what you 
want. At some point, people have to 
enter the picture. 

Fortunately, the Internet was 
built, in effect, to deliver human 
resources through the medium of 
computer and telecommunications 
technology. And in shareware 
searches, as with just about every 
other imaginable topic, one of the 
fastest ways to locate knowledge- 
able people on the Net is through 
Usenet newsgroups. 

Of course, you can find news- 
groups dedicated to the discussion 
of particular shareware packages 
(especially games). General share- 
ware-related newsgroups tend to 





BEST SHAREWARE 


Sites 


32-bit Compression Utilities 


The Consummate Winsock Apps List 
March 15, 1997 





Photo 5. Forrest Stroud’s Consummate Winsock 


site ought to be the role 


Applications (CWSAPPS) 
model for special-interest shareware search engines. You don't get all Internet-related Windows 
software here, just the best—in Stroud’s reliable opinion. 


be either for developers of share- 
ware or for users (and potential 
users). If you'd like to keep in touch 
with new programs as they’re 
released, subscribe to alt.comp 
-shareware for starters. 

A mixture of announcements 
from developers of new shareware 
(and new versions of older pro- 
grams), requests from people who 
haven't been able to find a package 
of one kind or another, and news- 
letters (including a monthly one 
from Simtel), alt.comp.share- 
ware is a Usenet haven for civil, 
to-the-point discussion. Debates 
sometimes break out, but on the 
whole the newsgroup stays squarely 
on topic; you'll almost never waste 
your time by dropping in every now 
and then. 

A recent visit showed about 80 
messages on about 50 topics. The 
latter included the best ways to 
make money developing and sell- 
ing shareware; a query about a 
shareware program (the name of 
which the writer couldn’t recall) to 
manage Win95 folders; information 
about several shareware screen 


savers; a request for information 
about a Wyse terminal-emulation 
program; a question about a nutri- 
tion program; a slew of messages 
about a game called Blood; several 
newsletters; and so on. 

If you’ve got a particular Micro- 
soft operating system in mind, you 
may want to narrow your focus and 
instead check several newsgroups 
in the comp.os.* Usenet hier- 
archy, such as comp.os.ms-dos 
-apps, comp.os.ms-dos.misc, 
comp.os.ms-windows.misc, and 
comp.os.ms-windows.apps 
-utilities.*. (Replace the asterisk 
[*] with win3x or win95.) 

Just be prepared to wade through 
a wider scope of topics, as well as a 
certain amount of extraneous 
“noise,” both from those advocating 
Microsoft’s extinction and from 
those who'd like to see Mr. Gates 
canonized. 

Noise and the other challenges 
aside, just remember: The share- 
ware you'll love tomorrow is on the 
Internet today. Be patient, and let 
the Internet’s shareware match- 
makers do the hard work for you. @ 
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BATCH-FILE 


MEDIC 


— Saving the 


Environment 


Batch files don’t always work the way they're supposed to, 
especially when you add Windows 95 to the mix. Here’s a fix 
for a previous batch file, along with a program that stores 
file information in environment variables. 


by Hardin Brothers 


CCORDING TO my friends, 

sometimes I goof big and 

sometimes I go way over- 

board. My last big goof 

was two issues ago (“Take 
Charge of Your Computing,” DOS 
World #32, March 1997, page 22). I 
created some batch files that work 
only in certain versions of DOS and 
not in others. I'll explain the prob- 
lem and how to fix it in this install- 
ment. Some of you will think that 
the programs in this issue are a 
good example of going overboard in 
a batch file. My only defense is that 
I find them very useful. 

This month, I'll also revisit a new 
friend, the CHOICE command, and 
show how you can employ it in 
batch files to do much more than 
simply prompt the user for a key- 
stroke. I’ll use CHOICE again to 
parse strings into individual let- 


ters; in future articles, I'll show you . 


still other ways in which this 
amazingly powerful command can 
help solve batch-file problems. 

And with that introduction, let’s 
get right down to the nitty gritty: 
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explaining why the housekeeping 
batch files don’t always work and 
how to correct the problem. 


The Mistake 

The automatic maintenance pro- 
grams as written depend on a pecu- 
liarity that has been part of most 
versions of MS-DOS’s COMMAND .COM 
for some time: If you create a file 
with a name or an extension that’s 
too long, COMMAND.COM will shorten 
the name for you. That is, if you use 
a command such as the following: 


COPY CON ABCDEFGHIJ.ASC 


COMMAND . COM will shorten the output 
filename to this: 


ABCDEFGH.ASC 


And it will do so without any error 
message or indication that you've 
done something questionable. 

So far, so good. As far as I know, 
until Windows 95 and long file- 
names came along, all versions of 
MS-DOS’s COMMAND.COM acted this 


way. I depended on this undoc 
mented feature of COMMAND.COM 
create files containing the date | 
part of the filename. 

I used three batch-file lines 
capture the current date and pla 
it in the environment in a varial 
called DATE: 


ECHO @SET DATE=%%4 > 
C:\BATCH\CURRENT.BAT 

ECHO. |DATE > C:\BATCH\TEMP.BAT 

CALL TEMP.BAT 


The first line creates a file call 
CURRENT.BAT and gives it one lis 


@SET DATE=%4 


(Note that the second percent si 
goes away in the translation fr 
the first to the second batch fil 

The second line is a little m 
complex. ECHO. generates a c 
riage return, which is piped to | 
internal DATE command. The Di 
command creates two lines of te 
which it places in a file called T 
.BAT. They look something like t) 


Current date is Tue 84-01-1997 
Enter new date (mm-dd-yy): 


Then the original batch file calls 
TEMP.BAT. When COMMAND.COM looks 
at the first line, it tries to execute a 
command called CURRENT. It finds 
CURRENT.BAT in the C:\BATCH direc- 
tory and executes it with the fol- 
lowing command-line parameters: 


date is Tue 64-81-1997 


CURRENT .BAT looks at those parame- 
ters, finds the fourth one, 64-61- 
1997, and performs this command: 


SET DATE=@4-81-1997 


With that variable in the envi- 
ronment, other batch files can cre- 
ate a zero-byte file with the date in 
the title like this: 


REM > SDATE%.TUE 


If everything goes correctly, that 
command creates a file called 04- 
81-19.TUE because COMMAND.COM 
shortens the filename to fit the 
DOS 8-and-3 filename convention. 

So far, so good. But then my 
maintenance batch files went on to 
test for the existence of the new file 
with a command like this one: 


IF EXIST SDATES.TUE ... 


That line depends on COMMAND 
.COM to again shorten the filename 
before it goes looking for the file. It 
should work—and it does in the 
version of MS-DOS 6.2 I’m using. 
But it doesn’t work on all PCs, as 
my stack of mail attests. That’s 
what I get for relying on an undoc- 
umented feature of COMMAND.COM, I 
guess. 

Back to Basics 


Besides the trifling fact that a ten- 
character date won’t work cor- 
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Listing 1. DAYINFO.BAT redux. This version of the author's task-automation program is Win95- 
friendly. Note that line numbers and initial colons are for reference only; don't type them in. 


_CY = year (yy) 
_CM = month (mm) 
_CD = date (dd) 
_CW = day of week 


(96) 


DATE= date in yymmdd format for testing 

DAY «= day of week for backwards compatibility 
Uses CX for temporary string 

Creates and deletes TEMP.BAT, and CURRENT.BAT 
in the current directory 


: IF *kl=="(* GOTO SET_ALL 
: ECHO. | DATE | FIND *is* > TEMP.BAT 
: ECHO SET _CW=4%3 > CURRENT.BAT 

: ECHO SET _CX=%%4>>CURRENT.BAT 


t: The line above must NOT have any spaces before ‘>>' 


18 : CALL TEMP 


: ECHO * | CHOICE /C:*%_CX%* "48 * > TEMP.BAT 


28 ; CALL TEMP 


23 : SET _Cxe 
24 : SET DATE*%_CY%%_CM%%_CD% 
25 : SET DAY*%_CW% 
26 : GOTO END 
27 : 
268 : :SET_ALL 
29 : SET _CM=%2%3 
38 : SET CD#%5%6 
31 : SHIFT 
: SHIFT 
: SET _CY=%8%9 
: END 





rectly, the technique I used has 
still another shortcoming: It main- 
tains the century number but loses 
the year. Ideally, I'd like to encode 
April 1 as 648197 or, better yet, 
9706401. Either is preferable to 64- 
81-19; I like the second one better 
because, in a DIR list sorted by file- 
name, the files will always be in 
correct order. And I wanted to turn 
the system date into this format 
without using any undocumented 
features of DOS, to make sure it 
would work on as many computers 
as possible. 






The result is this month’s first 
program, DAYINFO.BAT. (See List- 
ing 1, above.) If you're trying to 
use the maintenance batch files, 
you can just switch this version of 
DAYINFO.BAT for the one in the pre- 
vious article; you don’t even need to 
stick around for the explanation. If 
you want to understand how this 
version of DAYINFO.BAT works, take 
a look at Listing 1. 

The real work of the program 
begins in line 14. Just like the 
batch lines described above, this 
program sends a carriage return 
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y~ 
> 


Listing 2. FILEINFO.BAT stores a file's full path, name, size, and date in environment variables. Note that line numbers and initial colons 
are tor reterence only. don't type them in. 





= volume (drive) (C:) 
= path (\WINDOWS\SYSTEM\) 
= name (USER) 
= extension (. EXE) 
= year (yy) (96) 


n” 
v 


a7 
<m 


month (mm) (18) 

date (dd) (82) 

size (264,096) 
Status (exist?) (Y or N) 

a _FILE, and DONE used internally 
Creates and deletes TEMP.ASC, 


nm 
s 


“&le=* GOTO END 
*Sl=="(* GOTO SET_NAME 
“%l-="D GOTO SIZE DATE 
*tlee"(\ GOTO SD_1 


ee ee Oe ee eee mee oe ne ee ee ne ne ne oe ee oe 


t: Make sure all variables are erased, then 
capture name 

: FOR %&X IN (FV FP FN FE FY FM FD FZ 
DONE) 00 SET %%&X-= 

SET _ME=%0 

SET FILE=%1 


z: Find out if file exists 

SET _FS=N 

IF EXIST ¥1 SET _FS=¥ 

:: If it exists, get full filespec 
IF _FS==N GOTO UCASE 

OIR /S/B %1 > TEMP.ASC 

ECHO. >> TEMP.ASC 

DATE < TEMP.ASC | FIND ":" > TEMP.BAT 
ECHO IF “%%4*=" GOTO END > ENTER.BAT 
ECHO SET FILE*%%4>> ENTER.BAT 

ECHO :END >> ENTER.BAT 


: 
: 
: 
: 
: 
: 
: 
: 
: 
: 


PATH %_FILES 
SET _FILE=%PATHS 
CALL TEMP 


t: Parse the name 

ECHO * | CHOICE /C:*% FILES* %@ > TEMP.BAT 
CALL TEMP. BAT 

IF "%_FE%==". SET _FE= 

IF "%_FNS==" SET _FN=%_FES 

IF "S_FNS=="% FES SET _FE= 7 


3: Get size & date if file exists 
IF %_FS%==N GOTO CLEANUP 
ECHO @IF “%%l==" GOTO END > ENTER.BAT 


:: Capture DIR line for file 
DIR %_FVS%_FPS%_FNSS FES | FIND “%_FNS* > 


FOR %%X IN (DONE ME FILE) DO SET %4x= 
FOR %4X IN (TEMP.ASC TEMP.BAT ENTER.BAT) DO 
F EXIST ¥4X DEL %4X > NUL 

GOTO END 


: SET_NAME 

SHIFT 

SET _FE*%1 

:NAME_LOOP 

IF "&3*=* GOTO END 

SHIFT 

IF %l==. SET _FN=% FNSS_FE%, 
IF %l==. SET _FE= 

SET _FE=%_FESS1 

IF NOT *Si==*\ IF NOT "S1l==": GOTO NAME_LOOP 
IF "Sl=="; SET _FV=%_FES 

IF *Sl=="; SET _FE= 

SET _FP=%_FP¥%_FN%Y_FES 

SET _FN= 

SET _FE= 

GOTO NAME_LOOP 


:SIZE_DATE 

SHIFT 

IF *Sl*=" GOTO END 

IF "%_DONES**"Y GOTO END 

ECHO \ | CHOICE /C:\%1\ %_ME% > TEMP.BAT 
CALL TEMP 

GOTO SIZE_DATE 


:$0_1 
et rid of [\ and make first real 
t 


IF NOT *%_FZ%==" SET _FZ=%_FZ4, 
:$0_1_LP 

SET _F2=%_F2441 

IF *§3==" GOTO END 


: SHIFT 


GOTO SD_1_LP 


:DATE 
SET _FM=%142 
SET _FD*%4%5 
SET _FY*8748 
SET _DONE=Y 
GOTO END 

: END 
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Lines 16 through 19 should look 
familiar from Listing 1. Line 16 
simply brings the batch file to a 
close if it doesn’t receive the 
required filename when you first 
use it. Lines 17 through 19 jump to 
specific routines when the program 
calls itself, as it inevitably will. 

Line 22 erases all of the environ- 
ment variables the program will 
use. It will depend on some of them 
being empty, and the program also 
needs to make sure that it doesn’t 
leave information from one file 
hanging around in the environ- 
ment when you call the program to 
get information about another file. 

Line 23 records the batch file’s 
own name, so that it can call itself 
later. Line 24 records the name of 
the file it’s supposed to investigate. 
So far, everything is pretty simple. 

Lines 27 and 28 test whether the 
file exists. If it doesn’t, the program 
will parse the filename it has 
received and divide it into a drive, 
a path, a name, and an extension. 
But if the file does exist, the pro- 
gram uses the DIR /S/B command 
to collect its full filespec. I could 
have used the semidocumented 
command TRUENAME instead of DIR 
/S/B to collect a file’s “true” name. 
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But TRUENAME sees through SUBST, 
JOIN, and other such shenanigans, 
and sometimes I don’t want my 
programs to know that drive H is 
really a subsubdirectory on D. 

To get the results of the DIR /S/B 
command, the batch file redirects 
that command to a text file and 
adds a carriage return to the end of 
the file. Then it sends that file to 
the DATE command, filters DATE’s 
output with FIND ":", and stores 
the results in TEMP.BAT. I've used 
this technique in “Batch-File 
Medic” several times before, but if 
you want to understand what's 
really happening, try typing these 
commands at the DOS prompt and 
watch the output you get: 


DIR /S/B C:\AUTOEXEC.BAT 
DIR /S/B C:\AUTOEXEC.BAT > TEMP.ASC 
TYPE TEMP.ASC 

ECHO. >> TEMP.ASC 

TYPE TEMP.ASC 

DATE < TEMP.ASC 

DATE < TEMP.ASC | FIND “:* 


If you examine the output of 
those commands carefully, you 
should understand when lines 34 
through 36 create a new batch file, 
ENTER.BAT, with these three lines: 


bs) econ 


IF "%4==" GOTO END 
SET _FILE=%4 
: END 


Line 37 calls TEMP.BAT, which start 
ENTER.BAT to store the full path an 
filename in the environment. 

Lines 41 through 44 convert th 
filename to all uppercase letters 
This step isn’t strictly necessary 
and you can skip it if you want. I'v 
explained how to use PATH to con 
vert a string to uppercase severa 
times. Again, these lines are eas: 
to follow if you type each one at th 
command line and examine TEM 
.BAT and the environment (typ 
SET) after each line. 


What’s in a Name? 


Filenames seem simple until you 
start to look at the possible varia 
tions. For example, a file may o 
may not have an extension; a sub 
directory name may or may no 
have an extension; and there ma’ 
or may not be a drive name at th 
beginning of a filename. I've trie 
to allow for as many of these varia 
tions as I can think of. If you find : 
legitimate filename that the pro 
gram can’t parse correctly, pleas: 
let me know. 

The actual parsing begins in lins 
47 and uses the CHOICE commanc 
trick described above to break thé 
name into individual characters 
TEMP .BAT, called in line 48, restart: 
FILEINFO.BAT, and line 17 jumps t 
line 68, where the real work také 
place. 

The first thing that happens her 
(in line 69) is that the parameter [' 
is discarded with SHIFT to put the 
real first character in space *1 
That character is then stored ir 
_FE, which will eventually hold the 
file extension. But while you're 
working, each part of the filename 
will be put into FE until the pro 
gram figures out whether it’s part 
of the drive name, the path, the 
filename, or the extension. 

Then the program begins a loop 
If the third parameter is blank 
you've come to the end of the name 








and the program ends. Otherwise, 
it again uses SHIFT to move the 
next unread character into position 
1. If that character is a period, the 
contents of FE are added to _FN, 
which will hold the filename, and 
_FE is cleared (lines 74 and 75). 

The next character is added to 
the end of _FE in line 76. Then line 
77 checks whether the character is 
a colon (indicating that FE holds a 
drive name) or a backslash (which 
means that FE holds at least part 
of a path). If it isn’t, the loop 
repeats to get the next character. 

If the character is a colon, lines 
78 and 79 copy _FE to _FV (which 
holds the drive or volume name), 
and FE is cleared. Line 80 adds _FN 
and FV to _FP, which will hold the 
path. (There will be nothing to add 
if the character is a colon.) Then 
lines 81 and 82 empty FN and FE, 
because you're done with them. 

If this routine seems confusing, it 
is. You may want to work it out 
with paper and pencil, or single- 
step through the program with this 
command (all one line): 


COMMAND /E:1024 /Y /C FILEINFO 
FILEINFO. BAT 


You can then watch the program 
parse its own filename. I did that 
several times while I was writing 
and debugging the program. 

When line 72 interrupts the pro- 
gram, the second copy of FILE- 
INFO.BAT ends and control returns 
to line 49. The three lines there 
clean up in cases where the file- 
name ended with a period or had 
no extension. 


Getting a File Date 
At this point, the program has 
parsed the file’s name, but it still 
needs to the size and date. 
If the file doesn’t exist, line 54 
skips this section; a nonexistent 
file doesn't have a size or a date. 
The program’s strategy at this 
point is to get a DIR listing for the 
file, skip the filename, and store 
the size and date in the environ- 
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ment. (You can add the time also, if 
it’s important to you.) 

Grabbing the size is difficult, be- 
cause DIR inserts commas as the 
thousands separator, and COMMAND 
-COM sees commas as parameter 
separators. If the size is less than 
1000, it will all fit into a single pa- 
rameter. If it’s between 1000 and 
999,999, the size will be reported 
as two parameters. If it’s between 
1,000,000 and 999,999,999, it will 
be three parameters. The program 
as written here assumes that you 
don’t have any files of a gigabyte or 
more in size. 

So the program has to capture up 
to three parameters for the size 
plus one for the date. Line 56 takes 
care of that. Line 59 generates the 
necessary DIR command and then 
uses FIND to get rid of all of the 
other information DIR generates. 
The output, plus a blank line, is 
put into TEMP.ASC, and then DATE 
and FIND are used again to read 
that line of text and place it in 
TEMP. BAT. 

TEMP.BAT starts a new copy of 
FILEINFO.BAT once again and, 
because the new line starts with D 
(for DATE—see line 56), jumps to 
line 86, where it discards the D. 
Then each parameter is treated as 
a separate string and broken into 
characters with CHOICE and a new 
TEMP.BAT, which restarts FILE- 
INFO.BAT a third time and sends 
control to line 93. 

Now the program has to decide 
where it is in the size or date. 
Either it has received one to three 
characters for the size or it has 
received the date. If the third char- 
acter is a hyphen, it has received a 
date and jumps to line 104. If not, 
it has part of the size. If it’s the 
first part of the size, FZ will be 
empty, and it just has to add each 
character to FZ. Otherwise, it has 
to add a comma first (line 97) and 
then go through the loop to add 
each character to the end (lines 98 
through 102). When all of that is 
done, the only thing left is a little 
cleanup (lines 64 and 65). 
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Making Comparisons 


Once you can capture system and 
file information, you'll want to do 
things like compare two files’ dates 
or compare filenames in different 
directories. But to do that, you 
need a comparison utility. I've writ- 
ten one, which I'll explain in more 
detail in an upcoming column. But 
you can start using it now. 

I haven’t come up with a good 
comparison utility written in the 
DOS batch language, so I had to 
resort to a small assembly-language 
program. Listing 3 (page 61), 
COMPARE.SCR, is a Debug script that 
will create COMPARE.COM for you. To 
use it, save it as COMPARE.SCR and 
then type this command: 


DEBUG < COMPARE.SCR 


COMPARE.COM expects two com- 
mand line parameters, which it 
compares as two strings. If you 
enter fewer than two strings, it 
returns an errorlevel of 255. Other- 
wise, you can use the errorlevel to 
tell which string is larger: 


e errorlevel 0 = strings are 
identical 

e errorlevel 1 = string 1 is larger 

errorlevel 2 = string 2 is larger 


The comparison is case-sensitive, 
and the program makes no attempt 
to tell the difference between a 
string of letters and a number. 
Therefore, it will report that 2 is 
larger than 100 because 2 is higher 
than 1. 

I may fix this problem for a later 
article. But, if you turn dates into 
YYMMDD format, COMPARE.COM will be 
able to tell you which was created 
later, and it certainly can compare 
two filenames successfully. 

DAYINFO.BAT, FILEINFO.BAT, and 
COMPARE.COM aren’t meant to be 
stand-alone batch files, but tools 
that you can call from your own 
batch files. If you come up with 
novel uses for any of them, please 
feel free to drop me an e-mail note 
at hardin@RT66.com. & 
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Hop to It 


Networks, CD-ROMs, and huge hard disks with multiple partitions 
mean lots of drives—too many drives if you’re searching for files 
or defragmenting your disk. Hop will help you tame your system. 


by Robert L. Hummel 


RECEIVE INFORMATION at a 

rate that far exceeds my ability 

to process it. As a result, my 

office is a mess—books, maga- 

zines, computer boards, and 
boxes of the latest software are 
piled perilously high on every hori- 
zontal surface. Despite the mess, 
however, I can usually find the 
item I’m searching for after just a 
few minutes of rooting around. 

I tell myself that I could be better 
organized if only I had more space. 
But imagine for a moment that 
instead of a bigger office, I had two, 
three, or maybe more separate 
offices. Finding an item under 
those circumstances would mean 
rummaging through all the heaps 
in one office, dashing to the next 
room, and repeating the process. 
Well, that’s exactly the bind in 
which I found myself—but instead 
of multiple offices, I was struggling 
with too many logical disk drives. 


One Disk, Many Drives 

These days, the standard hard disk 
on a new PC has an average capac- 
ity of between 1.6 and 2.1MB. And 
lots of folks like me are plunking 
down extra cash for 5.1GB drives 
to fill out their Pentium Pros. Faced 
with such mass-storage riches, our 
first task is partitioning our disks 
into smaller compartments. 
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By default, FDISK.EXE, DOS’s 
disk-partitioning utility, lets you 
allocate as much as 2GB of a hard 
disk as a single large drive. Of 
course, there’s nothing stopping 
you from doing so. In some circum- 
stances—when you're working 
with large databases, for exam- 
ple—it may be advantageous. But 
creating a single, large partition 
results in a large cluster size and 
the waste associated with a large 
cluster overhang. 

Under DOS, files can be any 
length. But regardless of a file’s 
actual size, DOS must allocate a 
whole number of clusters—the 
smallest unit of drive space. A 2GB 
disk drive, for example, has a clus- 
ter size of 64 sectors (32,768 bytes). 
Thus every file will occupy some 
whole multiple of 32K. Put a 1-byte 
file into a 32K cluster and you've 
wasted 32,767 bytes! A 32,769-byte 
file requires two clusters and also 
wastes 32,767 bytes. This wasted 
space is cluster overhang. On aver- 
age, each file wastes 50 percent of 
the last cluster it occupies. If your 
2GB disk contains 2000 files, 
you've lost more than 31MB of stor- 
age space! 

Cluster overhang is a fact of life 
on all DOS drives; you can’t avoid 
it. But you can control it. High- 
capacity disks require DOS to use 


larger clusters, as shown in the 
accompanying table, “Drive anc 
Cluster Size,” opposite), meaning 
more wasted space owing to clustes 
overhang. By partitioning a large 
disk into several smaller drives 
that use smaller cluster sizes 
you'll reduce the waste. 

To minimize the impact of cluste: 
overhang, you can partition you 
disk into several smaller logical 
drives. I partitioned one of my 
5.1GB disks into ten 500MB logical 
drives, for example. After format- 
ting each drive, DOS assigned them 
the drive letters C through L. In 
many ways, dividing my disk inte 
smaller drives has made my li 
easier by letting me group related 
programs on separate drives. 

But although that helped my ai 
organization, I noticed an acute 
drop in my productivity. Instead of 
backing up a single drive, fi 
example, I now had to back up 
drives. Instead of defragmenti 
one drive, I had to defragment 
And whenever I misplaced a 
searching for it took forever. 


Generally, I’m not a patient 

so this situation didn’t go on long. 
decided that there had to be a 

to reap the advantages of multi 
drives while maintaining the 








nizational advantages of a single 
drive. What I needed was a way to 
issue a single command that would 
work across all my logical drives. 

Designing a new utility to exe- 
cute a command once on each drive 
in the system—regardless of the 
drive’s type or status—was a bit 
problematic. But after experi- 
menting with a half-dozen subtle 
methods, I settled on a brute-force 
approach, and Hop quickly took 
form 


Before you can use Hop, you'll 
have to create it. To convert the 
Debug script shown in the accom- 
panying Listing (page 66) to its 
executable equivalent, follow the 
simple instructions in the “Debug 
Scripts” section of “How to Use This 
Magazine” (page 69 in this issue). 

After you've created HOP .COM from 
the Debug script, you're ready to 
add new power to your drive- 
management operations and flexi- 
bility to every DOS command and 
utility program you own. Execute 
Hop using the following syntax: 


HOP command [arguments] 


where command is the DOS com- 
mand, utility, or batch program 
you want to execute once on each 
logical drive defined for your sys- 
tem. The term orguments repre- 
sents any parameters required by 
the command you're executing. 

For example, to use HOP.COM to 
search for a file named TODO.LST 
across all drives, use the following 
DOS command: 


HOP DIR \TODO.LST /S 


Beginning with drive A, Hop 
tests each drive in your system to 
see whether it’s loaded and ready. 
Floppy and CD-ROM drives must 
contain a disk, and network drives 
must be connected. For each valid 
drive, Hop will switch to that drive, 
and then execute the indicated 
command. 

Note that Hop switches only the 
drive, as though you'd typed the 


drive letter at the DOS prompt; it 
doesn’t change the current default 
directory on that drive. And if you 
need to perform more that a single 
command on each drive (backing up 
and then defragmenting, for exam- 
ple) use Hop to execute a batch pro- 
gram with the required commands. 

That’s all there is to it. You can 
perform similar feats using any 
DOS command, batch program, or 
commercial utility. If you haven't 
guessed yet, Hop makes a perfect 
companion to the utility called 
Skim, featured in the May 1997 
“PC Toolbox” (“Skim the Disk Fan- 
tastic,” DOS World #33, page 68). 
You can combine the two to execute 
a command across all drives and 
all directories with a single stroke. 


Inner Workings 

Hop’s algorithm is simple: Begin- 
ning with drive A, it makes each 
disk drive the current drive in 
turn, and then executes the com- 
mand specified on the command 
line. However, to do so, the pro- 
gram has to work around one of 
DOS’s shortcomings. 

The DOS system provides a host 
of device-independent services that 
applications call to accomplish 
most ordinary tasks. Well-docu- 
mented function calls exist, for 
example, to create and delete files, 
display text, and change subdirec- 
tories. But the success of these 
calls often depends on the coopera- 
tion of the underlying device. 
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Drivers for standard devices, such 
as ordinary floppy drives and hard 
drives, are built into DOS itself. 
Because of this internal engineer- 
ing, DOS can garner extensive 
information about these devices. 
But devices that use nonnative 
drivers, such as CD-ROM drives 
and networks, are less likely to 
behave the way DOS expects. 

It was exactly this nonstandard 
behavior that gave Hop problems 
with my CD-ROM drive. In cases 
where I'd removed a CD-ROM from 
the drive, the device driver con- 
tinued to tell DOS that the drive 
was ready and contained a valid 
disc. Believing that that was the 
situation, Hop would then attempt 
to execute its command line, caus- 
ing a critical DOS error that inter- 
rupted Hop’s progress. 

When life gives you lemons, you 
make lemonade. And when a poorly 
written CD-ROM driver gives you 
a critical error, you take advantage 
of it. My solution was to design 
Hop to intercept critical errors, 
then deliberately try to cause one 
by accessing the drive. If a critical 
error occurs, Hop intercepts and 
cancels the error—so that no mes- 
sage is displayed on screen—and 
moves on to the next drive. If the 
access is successful and no error 
occurs, Hop assumes that the drive 
is : 

To force DOS to access the drive 
(and possibly cause a critical error), 
Hop uses DOS’s Find First function 
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eae se te Debug script HOP.SCR to create HOP.COM, a program that ts you issue a command across al drives in your system, 


including CD-ROM and network drives. 


CALL 6218 

JNB 6188 

MOV AH, 89 :Display string 
INT) 21 + through 00S 










MOV = AH, @E ;Restore drive 






“COMSPEC=* 


0B DA 24 
Ow 88 88 88 SC 68 6C a8 
CLO 





MOV AH,4A sModify block at ES 








MOV AX, 4888 sExec program 


MOV BX,6118 sES:BX -> data block 
LOS = OX, [8292] 30S:DX -> prog spec 
INT) «21 ; through DOS 


CLI ;Disable interrupts 








(6128) , Ax ; EXEC parameter 


MOY (0124) ,Ax + block 

MOV = AX,2981 sParse string 

MOV SI,0081 3Src = command tail 
MOY DI, @85C ;Dest 









MOV DS,AX sRestore DS 


MOV ES,AX sRestore ES 
RET 
PUSH BP sCreate stack frame 








MOV BP,SP 






INT) 21 + through DOS 


MOV AH,19 ;Get current drive 
INT) «21 3 through DOS 
MOV = =[8296) ,AL ; Save it 
MOV AX, [962C Segment of env 
Jz BlEE 





IMP = 9880:8008 sJump to old handler 


MOV Byte [8298] ,FF sSet flag 
MOY = AL,@3 3Tell DOS to fail call 








PUSH sPoint OS to our seg 


MOV ODX,8162 sReport error 


:Look for this strin 


OB *@:\*.** 

oB @ 

MOY AX,3524 ;Get interrupt vector 
INT 21 ; through 00S 4 





;Get char 





OR AL,AL sTest for zero 
INZ = 617C 
JMP 8165 


PUSH CS ;Point OS to our s 









21 3 through DOS 
MOV Byte [8297] ,e0 sStart with A 
MOV Byte [0214] ,41 + put in string 
MOV = AH,IA 3Set DTA 
Ox,8299 ; to scratch buffer 












MOY DI,8103 sDestination 
MOV CX,607F ;Length 
REPZ 

MOVSB sMove ‘em 


cLO sMoves forward again 







OL, (8297) 
21 


AL, [6297] 


Dx, 6268 
O28F 

Byte [6214] 
Byte (8297) 


; to original 
; through DOS 
;Get drive number 


; make ASCII 
; put in strin 


(Int 21h, AH=4Eh) to search for files 
in the root directory. Of course, the 
program isn’t really looking for 
files. But this function forces DOS 
to attempt to read the drive, and, if 
the drive isn’t ready, it generates a 
critical error. 

To intercept DOS critical errors, 
signaled by Int 24h, Hop installs a 
new critical-error handler. If the 
critical error was generated by Hop, 





Hop’s code segment will be on the 
stack, and the program sets an in- 
ternal flag. Then Hop tells DOS to 
cancel the error. 

All errors not generated by the 
Hop program’s actions are passed 
to DOS’s original error handler. If 
the drive was invalid, Hop skips to 
the next drive. If the drive is valid, 
Hop jumps to perform the desired 
operation. 
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+ assume an error 


sInc search string 
zine @-based drive 
;Test max value 


In a sense, Hop lets me have my 
cake and eat it too. Now I can split 
up my disk to get organized with- 
out getting hopelessly lost. Drive- 
maintenance operations, which 
used to require dozens of separate 
commands, are now a snap. 

Try adding the power of Hop to 
some of your least-favorite drive 
chores and see whether it doesn’t 
save you time. @ 
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Most people have a batch file called AUTOEXEC. BAT on their hard disks. If you want 
to look at it, first go to your root directory by typing CD\. Type DIR to make sure 
AUTOEXEC.BAT is there. Then type the following command: 


TYPE AUTOEXEC.BAT | MORE 
A simple AUTOEXEC.BAT file might look like this: 
@ECHO OFF 
PROMPT $P$6G 
PATH=C:\DOS;C: \WINDOWS;C: \WP51;C:\BAT 
C:\DOS\SMARTORYV. EXE 
C: \MOUSE\MOUSE.COM 
C:\DOS\DOSKEY.COM 






SET TEMP*C:\TEMP 


When a DOS World article instructs you to modify your AUTOEXEC.BAT file, 
always make a backup copy of the original AUTOEXEC.BAT first. The most 
common name used for a backup copy is either AUTOEXEC.BAK or AUTOEXEC.BK. 
The latter lets you save different versions of your backups—for example, AUTO- 
EXEC.BK1 and AUTOEXEC.BK2. You create a backup with the following command: 


COPY AUTOEXEC.BAT AUTOEXEC.BAK 
Also, you should have an emergency boot disk available whenever you 


modify AUTOEXEC.BAT. (See the section below.) It will let you access your hard 
drive in case you make an error that locks up your computer. Changes you 


make to AUTOEXEC.BAT won't take effect until you restart your computer. 
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$. DOS formats the floppy disk. Then 


Sometimes a DOS World article will 
suggest that you create a bootable 
floppy—a floppy disk that serves as 
an emergency system disk. That is, if 
your computer for some reason can't 
access your hard drive, you can start 
your computer from the emergency 
floppy. You should always have an 
emergency system disk available, but 
it’s particularly important when you 
modify AUTOEXEC.BAT or CONFIG.SYS, 
because you may change those files in 
such a way that your computer won't 
start from the hard drive. To create a 
system disk: 


1. Insert a floppy disk into drive A. 

2. At the command line, type FORMAT 
A: /S (all existing information on 
the floppy will be lost). 


. If you have the disk-compression 


. After you've created your syste 
























it copies three DOS system files to 
the floppy disk: 10.SYS, MSDOS.SYS, 
and COMMAND.COM. The first two are 
hidden files; you won't see them if, 
you type DIR A:. 


program DoubleSpace on your 
computer, the FORMAT command 
above will also copy DBLSPACE.BIN, a 
third hidden file, to the backup 
floppy disk. 


disk, you should copy a few other 
basic files to your floppy. Go to yo 
\DOS directory and copy the follow: 
ing files: FORMAT.COM, EDIT -CO 
EDIT.HLP, UNDELETE. EXE, CHKDSK.EX 
FDISK.EXE, SETUP.EXE, and QBA 
SIC. EXE. 


BATCH FILES 





A batch file is a text file that tells MS- 
DOS to do a series of tasks. The file- 
name of a batch file always ends with 
the extension .BAT. 

A batch file must be in plain-text 
format. For example, a batch file 
might consist of the following lines: 


cD\ 
DIR /S /P 


This batch file moves you to the 
root directory (CD\) and then gives 
you a list of all files in all directories 
(/S), pausing after each full screen 
(/P). 

Every batch file needs a name. In 
such cases, you should pick your own 
name. Batch-file names carry the 
same limitations as any other DOS 
filename; you're limited to eight char- 
acters, plus a three-character exten- 
sion. A batch-file name must always 
use the .BAT extension. 

To avoid confusion and unexpected 
results, don’t give any batch file the 
same name as another program or 
DOS command. For example, VCOPY 
-BAT is an acceptable name for a 
batch file, but not COPY.BAT or XCOPY 


DEBUG SCRIPTS 


A Debug script is a list of assembly- 
language instructions you convert to 
an executable program using the pro- 
gram DEBUG.EXE in your \D0S directory. 


Creating the script. A Debug script 
must be in plain text. The procedure 
for creating the script is the same as 
for creating a batch file. You can use 
DOS’s Edit (EDIT.COM) program, or 
you can use a different text editor or 
word processor and save the script in 
plain text format. 


Creating an executable program. 
After creating and saving the script, 
type the following command at the 
DOS prompt: 


DEBUG < filename 


-BAT, because COPY and XCOPY are the 
names of DOS commands. To run or 
execute a batch file, type its name at 
the DOS prompt. For example, to run 
a batch file called VCOPY.BAT, type 
VCOPY at the DOS prompt. 


Creating and Saving 


Using Edit. If you have DOS 5 or 
later, you can create a batch file using 
Edit (EDIT.COM). Edit usually resides 
in your \DOS directory. Type EDIT and 
enter your batch file. When you're 
done, press Al t+F and choose the Save 
option. Type the name of your batch 
file (make sure you add the extension 
-BAT) and press the Enter key. 

Using other word processors. Most 
word processors don’t save files in 
plain text; they include other char- 
acters, such as control characters that 
handle such matters as page format- 
ting and typefaces. Most word pro- 
cessors, however, do give you an option 
to save in plain text. The procedure 
varies from one word processor to the 
next. For example, when you save a file 
in WordPerfect 5.1, you choose ASCII 
Text (DOS) as your Format option. 


where filenome is the name of the 
Debug script you created. For example, 
if the name of your Debug script is 
KEYPRESS. SCR, you'd type this line: 


DEBUG < KEYPRESS.SCR 


at the DOS prompt. The executable 
program created by Debug will have 
the extension .COM. The name of the 
executable file is determined by the 
contents of the script. Our convention 
is to use the same name for the exe- 
cutable file as we do for the script. 
Thus, the executable file created by 
KEYPRESS.SCR will be named KEY- 
PRESS .COM. Once you've created the ex- 
ecutable file, you run it by typing its 
name at the DOS prompt. To run KEY- 
PRESS .COM, type KEYPRESS. 
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designing logos and clip art; graphics support 
for additional formats such as WPG2 and 
TIFF; and a royalty-free runtime module 
that lets you copy your presentation to disk 
and take it on the road or send it to someone 
else for viewing, even if he or she doesn’t 
have a copy of the program. All three major 
applications now also support a variety of addi- 


tional printer models. 


When it comes to PC programs, convenience is in 
the eye—and the hands—of the beholder. For power 
users who crave ease of operation yet find Windows- 
based applications just too slow or involved, Corel’s 
new collection for DOS may offer the best of both 
worlds: speedy keyboard commands plus integrated 
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apps and multitasking, with optional GUI 
features available only if and when you 
decide they'll make a complex job simpler. 
System requirements include a 386-based 
PC or later; 520K free conventional RAM 
(480K minimum installation); DOS 3.1 or 
later (DOS 6.x with memory management and 
disk cache recommended); 57MB free hard-disk 
space (20MB minimum installation); EGA adapter 
and monitor (VGA recommended); high-density 3.5- 
inch disk drive; CD-ROM drive for complete installa- 
tion; mouse, Windows 3.1, sound or video card, fax or 
modem card optional. Technical support is available 
at one of the company’s Web sites (http//www.corel 
-com) and from its CompuServe forum (G0 COREL). 


DOS in the Driver’s Seat 


OS USERS LOOKING TO 

cruise the information super- 

highway with a minimum of 
sightseeing may want to take Net- 
Tamer 1.08 for a test spin. Writ- 
ten by David Colston and avail- 
able on line for a $35 shareware 
fee, it’s the VW Beetle of Web 
browsers—no frills, but with a 
certain charm all its own. 

In addition to offering basic 
e-mail and ISP (Internet service 
provider) access, the latest edition 
of this text-based program also 
serves as an off-line mail and 
news reader; you can capture mes- 
sages and stash them in files for 
later perusal, saving connect time 
and money. While reading, you 
can also write replies or new mes- 
sages and tell Net-Tamer to up- 
load them to your service on its 
next call. In addition, the software 
can handle FTP (file-transfer pro- 
tocol), Telnet, Usenet, and World 
Wide Web surfing. 

Net-Tamer comes in two ver- 
sions: one for 386-based and later 
PCs, which includes mouse, 
sound, and inline-graphics sup- 
port, and one for 286es and XTs, 
which lacks those three features. 


Both editions (N108-386.ZIP and 
N108XT.ZIP) are available from 
CompuServe’s DOS/Windows Soft- 
ware Tools library (#4) in the Inter- 
net Resource forum (GO INETRES), 


It's the VW Beetle of 
Web browsers—no frills, 
but with a certain 


charm all its own. 


from the author’s World Wide 
Web site (http:// people.delphi 
-com/davidcolston), and from 
either of two FTP sites (ftp-/ 
garbo.uwasa.fi/pe/ 
connect/ or ftp~/ 
ftp.simtel 
-net/msdos/ 
internet/). 
Text files con- 
taining instal- 
lation instructions 
and a sizable FAQ 
(frequently asked questions) 


section (a bruiser of a document— 
not for the technologically faint of 
heart) are also offered at these 
addresses; an on-line manual and 
related files are included in your 
C:/NETTAMER directory after you 
install the program. 

If you have questions about the 
software itself, the author's e-mail 
address is nettamer@cei.net; for 
help with the Net-Tamer FAQ file, 
contact Jeff Hawkins at jhawkin 
@visuallink.com. 

Our thanks to DOS World reader 
Kevin Tekel, of Warren, New Jer- 
sey, for alerting us to this new 
DOS product. 
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Special Examination 


ECHNOLOGICALLY 
Toso DO-IT-YOUR- 

SELFERS can now pick 
up a new “tryware” version of 
an established diagnostic 
program: Micro-Scope 6.16 
Limited Edition, from Micro 
2000 ($99; 800-864-8008, 818- 
547-0125, fax 818-547-0397). 
This special package includes 
Micro-Scope’s complete suite 
of tools and routines, but is 
limited to 25 uses. The soft- 
ware’s standard version re- 
tails for $499. 

Thanks to its proprietary oper- 
ating system, designed to “talk” 
directly to your machine’s hard- 
ware, Micro-Scope works on any 
PC with an Intel-compatible pro- 
cessor. The program's suite of pro- 
cedures includes the following com- 
ponents and much more: 


PC Lite 





@ testing RAM and ROM; 
CPU, IRQ, and DMA channels; 
clock, speaker, video memory, 
video adapter card, and ports; 
hard disk and controller; key- 
board, mouse, joystick, printer, 
CD-ROM drive, sound card 


e testing floppy drives’ read. 
write, format, and seek 
functions 

e benchmarking: displaying 
CPU and memory access 
times, hard-disk seek time, 
CD-ROM transfer rate, and 
video transfer rate in mega- 
hertz, milliseconds, and 
bytes per second 

e data recovery: restoring a 
corrupted master boot record 


Micro-Scope generates a full 
diagnosti¢ report, which you 
may save to disk or print. The kit 
contains an extensive manual, 
three loopback plugs, and soft- 
ware on both 3.5- and 5.25-inch 
disks. 

For more information, consult 
the company’s Web site at http:// 
www.micro2000.com. 


e “Can you help me set up my car so I can use my 
laptop while I drive?” 


staffing agency for high-tech professionals, asked 

300 of its consultants, “What's the strangest 
request you've ever received from a client?” Here’s a 
sampling of some of the more . . . shall we say 
unique .. . problems they've encountered: 


[: A RECENT SURVEY, RHI Consulting, a 


Takes a licking and keeps on ticking. . . 


e “Please remove this Pop Tart that someone put 
in my disk drive.” 

e “Please help me—I can’t seem to fit a third disk 
into my disk drive.” 

e “I'm having trouble getting my floppy disk into 
the drive.” [after removing outer shell] 

e “Why doesn’t my computer 
turn on?” [holding the 
mouse like a TV remote in 
front of the monitor] 

e “I keep tapping this mouse 
[on the floor] with my foot, 
but the darned computer 
won't turn on!” 
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Take two Nortons and call me 
in the morning. . . 


e “Can a disk get a virus if you drop it on the floor?” 
e “Can I get an antiviral shot for my floppy disk?” 


Lost in cyberspace . . . 

e “Can I get just the U.S. portion of the World Wide 
Web?” 

e “I accidentally sent my boss an e-mail meant for 
my wife—please help me retrieve it!” 

e “Can you help me e-mail this marriage proposal?” 


Department of terminal technophobia. . . 
e “Please plug in my mouse.” 
e “Enclosed per your request is 
a copy of my disk so that you 
can determine the problem.” 
[sent a photocopy of the disk] 


e“How come when I 
pressed the Fl help 
key earlier, you didn’t 
stop by?” 
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Super Software from 
Favorite Shareware Utilities 


WORLD 


Everybody loves batch files. These four powerful batch file shareware tools will help you 
create the Best Batch Files Ever! From fancy menus to cool colors to easy screen control, 
these Batch File Power Tools make YOU a batch file expert. Try them all for one low price! 


POWERBATCH 2.2. More than a batch file enhancer, screens, colorful backgrounds, headers and footers, 





PowerBatch is a full programming language. Much mouse support, and even a screen saver! 

more powerful than DOS’s batch language, but far less GET 2.5. General purpose batch file enhancer, GET 
complex than QBasic or other computer languages is small, requiring less than 6K of disk space, yet it 
Creates boxes, windows, and 3-D mouse buttons. Best contains nearly 30 batch file enhancements. Use it to 
of all, PowerBatch produces standalone .EXE files capture keystrokes from users, check memory and disk 
BATMNU 2.4. space, control the screen display, determine printer 


status, and much, much more 


BTX 1.60. More great menu capabilities. Features 
include context sensitive help screens, full mouse 


Create stunning 
menus! BATMNU 
make it fast and 
easy to create 
professional-looking 
menus for your batch 
files. Includes help 


Batch File Power Tools #DBF3 - 31,” Disk or DBF5 - 5,” Disk ONLY $9.95 


QBasic Bonanza!! 


All New! The latest collection of QBasic programs from the 
pages of DOS World. More than 25 Useful, Interesting, Fun 
Programs, available on disk for the First Time. Run the 
programs as they are, or use QBasic to customize them. An 
easy way to build your own software library. 


support, on-screen date and time, control over margins, 
borders, and shadows, 43 and 50 line display support, 
special effects, and more. Simple menus require only 





a single line in your batch file 








Includes: Bomber and Blaster are fun games to challenge your powers of logic. QBMenu writes batch files 
for you. LFX helps you create dazzling special effects. Exist and DOSVer show you how to use assembly 
language for blazing speed. Sort and Search help you organize and find information in your programs. 
Personal is a customizable screen saver. “One-liners” are tiny programs that do a lot. 

Plus MANY MORE utilities and subroutines you can use in your own programs. 


DOS World QBasic Disk #2 


#DQ23 - 3'/2” Disk _ ty. SS OF BSE Sei vhs} 
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_® SPECIAL ISSUE & 

a MAK DOS COMPANION DISK 
ools and Techniques ts ae 
to Tune Your PC for Lal DISK Contains 


MAXIMUM PERFORMANCE the complete 








; es SF nd Maximum DOS 
@ Fine-tune CONFIG.SYS and AUTOEXEC.BAT Tool Kit: Utilities from DOS | 
@ Troubleshoot hardware and software problems World to help your PC run | 
@ Optimize memory usage better and faster 











@ Speed up your hard drive 





Maximum DOS Issue Only #DMXD: $6.95 
Disk Only #DMX3 - 3'/2” Disk or DMX5 - 5'/«” Disk: $13.95 


7p RUNNING DOS ys SPECIAL ISSUE & 
| : COMPANION DISK 

I N G & Wi Al DOWS Lal COMPANION DISK: Seven great 

ty 7" t = shareware programs that make 

ome oe DOS and Windows rec tng 


makes DOS programs run better @ The best in exciting new ways! 


io setup for multitasking @ How DOS programs can SMILERSHELL * SMILERSHELL/95 « 
ry exchange data using Windows @ What to expect GRAFFIX + CARDS FOR DOS « 
from Windows 95 and MUCH, MUCH MORE! ICON TIGER * CLIPCAP + CLIPREAD 


QBasic Programs from DOSWORLD sapere 


Bee a ee 
More than 25 QBASIC PROGRAMS from DOS WORLD! 













Running DOS & Windows Issue Only #DRUN: $6.95 
Disk Only #DRN3 - 3'/2” Disk or DRN5S - 5'/” Disk: $13.95 






TS TTT ‘ “ “ a. Ss = tage JP 
Includes Utilities, Games, and Applications. cree “3” mane te eae tes eed 
et Le ‘ 
Featuring: PRINTER PRIMER: The easy way to set up your pip tay I he ee 
printer for special effects. Scramble and Descramble: pa et Faas ee oN a Tn 


Protect files from prying eyes. Colors: Helps you select bP ecg py oh 


color schemes for batch files and QBasie programs. 
Amortizer: Calculate loan payments and interest before 
you borrow. Names: Your electronic name-and-address file. 
CRAM: Maneuver an ever-growing worm inside an ever- ee 
shrinking box. Diamond Pong: QBasic version of a classic 
video game. Plus MANY MORE! 


DOS World QBasic Disk # DQB3 - 31/2” Disk or DQBS5 -51/4” Disk ONLY $9.95 





The Iway 500 your Guide to the 500 Best Sites on the World Wide Web 


Visit the Best Web Sites on the Internet! The experts at Iway magazine 
have evaluated thousands of sites and selected the top 25 in each of 20 


categories. These are the 500 Best Sites on the Web. 


= Two Ways to Get the Iway 500 —y 

Iway Pilot Disk 

* Electronic reference to all 500 sites 
* Works with your Web browser 


Tway 500 Special Issue 
* The 500 Best Web Sites 
described and rated 
* Web addresses (URLs) for all 500 sites 
* Scoring details for all 500 sites 
* How we evaluated the sites 
/way 500 Special Issue #IWAP - $6.95 


(looks best in 


INCLUDED ON THIS DISK: 

BOXER 6.0A, Award-winning text editor. Edit several 
files at once. Multilevel Undo and Redo. Puts DOS Edit 
to shame! 

BACKINFO 1.33. Records essential system information 
on floppy disk. Helps you recover from hard-disk and 
system crashes. 

DCOPY PLUS 2.0. Fast and flexible program for 


copying floppy disks. Features colorful screen display. 
__ Uses mouse or keyboard. 


a 


Favorite Shareware Utilities #DSW3 - 3'/:” Disk or DSW5 - 5\” Disk ONLY $9.95 











Name 


b 4): 


DOS 
WORLD PRODUCTS 


si 
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Address 
City 


State 


[ Qty.| Item #] Description 


or Microsoft Internet Explorer) 
* Direct links to the winning sites 
way Pilot Disk #1500 - $9.95 


Favorite Shareware Utilities 


Netscape Navigator 








re coe 





LCD 4.0B. Move around your hard drive with unequaled 
ease. Create, delete, go to directories with simple 
commands. 

LOCATE FILE 3.4. Finds lost files and more! Works 
across drives, even on networks. Search by name, size, 
date, ete. 

SNAPSHOT 1.22. Tracks changes made when installing 
new programs. Makes it easy to undo any changes to your 
system. 


4 Payment enclosed 


VISA JMC 
jJAmEx QO Discover 
Zip Card No. 
é [Price | Total Expiration Date 

+ + / 3 
Signature a 
o 
“Canada, Mexican. and other foreign orders add $5.00 per _ 
eder for surface mall, $9.50 for air mail Paymenc must be ° 
0 US. funds drwwn on 2 US bank Please allow 44 weeks «= 
A eee 4 for delivery. Prepayment i required on all orders. Send tx e 
Subtotal | | DOS World P.O. Box $38, Pecerborough, NH 03458 °o 
Shipping & Handling per order | $1.95" FOR FASTER SERVICE FAX: = 
] a 
Total | 1-603-924-7013. a 





Welcome to the 





Community 


DOS Information 


Now, when you subscribe to DOS World, you’ll receive a 
Silver Membership in the DOS World Community, with 
access to our exclusive, members-only World Wide Web 
site. It’s the Web’s largest, most comprehensive site for 
DOS information, programs, tips, and hints. 


That’s in addition to a full year of DOS World magazine, 
the publication that’s always been your best source of 
“inside” information about your PC. 


: ti 
yA A 
DOS WORLD 


More than just a magazine. 





Subscribe now to DOS World and you 
Silver Membership allows you to take 
advantage of these exclusive Web site 
features: 


* Read the online edition of DOS World. 


* Download batch files and Debug scripts created exclusively for DOS 
World members. 


* Download shareware and freeware programs reviewed in DOS World. 













* Discuss DOS topics with other members. 


* Get advice from experts like Hardin Brothers, Robert Hummel, and 
Doug Lowe. 


* See your favorite columns: Shareware Exchange, PC Toolbox, Batch-File 
Medic, Reader Forum. 


* Ask our editors your toughest questions. 
° Find links to other DOS resources on the Web. 


The DOS World Web site is available 


Get a full year of DOS 
DOS World Commur 
combination! 





only to members, so join today. 





a-day access to the 
5 an unbeatable 
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Reader Survey 





E’D LIKE YOUR HELP in shaping the future 
of DOS World, so that we can produce a maga- 
zine that meets your needs. The more we 
know about you and your computing habits, 
the easier it will be for us to chart a direction for the com- 
ing months. This is your chance to tell us what you want 
to read between the covers of the magazine. 

It takes just a few minutes to fill out the survey; please 
do both sides. You can send your completed form to us by 
U.S. mail: DOS World #34 Reader Survey, 86 Elm 
Street, Peterborough, NH 03458. Or you can fax it to 
us at 603-924-6972. If you have access to the World Wide 
Web, you may prefer to fill out an electronic version at 
http://www.dosworld.com/dosworld/survey. From 
all of us at DOS World, thank you. 





Number of years using PCs 
___ Less than 1 year 
__ 1to3 years 


__ 3 to 5 years 
__. More than 5 years 


Where do you work on a PC? 
__ At work 

___ Athome 

_ Both at work and at home 


What type(s) of system(s) do you use? Check all that 
apply. 
386 
__ 486 


__ Pentium 
Other 


Check the item that best describes how you split your 
time between DOS and Windows. 

__ | use DOS exclusively. 

__.! use DOS more than half of the time. 

_. | split my time equally between DOS and Windows. 
___ | use Windows more than half of the time. 

__ | use Windows exclusively. 


herd tiga which version(s) do you use? Check 


_ MS-DOS 95 (the version included with Windows 95) 
_. 4DO0S 

__ PC DOS 
DR DOS 


Foe 


What Is your level of expertise with DOS? 
Novice 


o. Intermediate 
__ Advanced 
__ Expert 


If you use DOS and work on more than one PC, which 
version of DOS do you use on your primary computer? 
__ DOS 5.0 or earlier 

__ DOS 6.x 

___ DOS 95 (the version included with Windows 95) 

__ 4DOS 

_._PC DOS 

Other. 


Which version(s) of Windows do you use? Check all 
that apply. 

__. Windows 3.1 

__. Windows 3.11 

__. Windows for Workgroups 

__ Windows 95 

___ Windows NT 


If you use Windows, what is your level of expertise? 
__ Novice 

__ Intermediate 

__ Advanced 

— Expert 


If you use Windows and work on more than one PC, 
which version(s) of Windows do you use on your pri- 
mary computer? Check all that apply. 

__ Windows 3.1 

___ Windows 3.11 

__. Windows for Workgroups 

__. Windows 95 

__. Windows NT 


Please describe your PC. Check all that apply. 
__ CD-ROM drive 

__ Modem 

__ Fax/modem 

__. Sound card and speakers 
___ Scanner 

__ Color printer 

__ Laser printer 

___ Ink-jet printer 

Other printer: 

___ Backup device 
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How much memory does your system contain? 


Which other computer magazines do you read? 
Computer Life 


How do you spend your time on line? Check all that apply. 
_ | don't spend time on line. 


What do you use the Internet for? Check all that apply. 
_ __! don't use the Intemet. 


__ Maintaining a personal Web site 
__. Maintaining a business Web site 
__ Visiting Web sites 
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Where did you obtain this issue of DOS World? 
__ | bought it on the newsstand. 

___ | borrowed it from a friend. 

__ I'ma subscriber. 


How many people read this issue of DOS World? 


__Over 65 
Are you...? 
__ Male 

__ Female 


Please make additional comments about DOS World: 





H USONRY 
SHAREWARE 


SAMPLER 


Pht) ieee 


collection of the top shareware 
SU ee oe moe 
PAR Br 





From the editors of DOS World, the essential guide to DOS and Windows, comes this indispensable collection of 
more than 40 top-rated shareware programs on CD-ROM. Included in this premier compilation are: Windows 
Programs * DOS Tools * Searchers + Editors » Copy Programs « Hardware Helpers » Menu Programs « Information 
Managers « Paint /Graphics Programs * and much, much more! Best of all. the CD-ROM sampler is FREE —you 
pay only for shipping and handling! Supplies are limited, so order today! 


ee RD ES PO SS ED ED SD SD SN SAE an ee a aD GS CED en ee ean es aes 7 

1 Name _ | Qty | Description | Price | 1 

: Address 1 DOS W Shareware Sampler #1 | 

| 4 Subtotal 1 

City } = | | 
3 ~ |__Shipping & Handling (per disc) | $4.95" ; 
. Stat 2ip 

http://www.dosworld 1 2 Total 1 
1 4 Payment enciosed i 

.com/dosworld 
,2VISA GMC GAmEx QO Discover i 

surface mail, $9.50 for air ma ent must be in U.S. tun 

! Expiration Date aw a ‘ 2 4-6 weeks for delivery i 

! epayrent “ “ ral 

1 Signature Bas ! 
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without Risk! 


Now you can run both 


Windows 95 & DOS/Win 3.x 
on the same PC! 


If you've been considering Windows 95, but have “update 
phobia”, now System Commander \ets you switch without 
fear! In fact, you can run Windows 95, 3.1, NT, OS/2, and 
DOS without repartitioning your PC, unless you want 







to safely, effortlessly and inexpensively 


SYSTEM COMMANDER « prepares your PC automat 
ically for new operating systems in 5 minutes! « it’s easy 
to use - just select the OS you want from the menu and 

recommended!” bed System Commander does the rest; to use another OS, 

ee simply reboot and make another selection « you'll save 
on equipment expenses because System Commander 
lets you install any combination of OSes on a single PC! 





Run any or all of these operating “System Commander is 
systems on one PC! a blooming miracle.” 
Co Biers * Windows Linux 
Windows 3x Lynx OS Jerry Pournelle, BYTE 
Windows 95 Minux 3 ; 
Ci Windows 95) NetBSD System Commander 
cl Windows NT3 NeXT Step 500% : . 
~ Yememes Windows NT4 OpenStep is only *99% and comes with 
Apa 190 * DOS SCO Unix an unconditional 60-day 
cay pe money back guarantee 
; DR-DOS UnixWare ’ E 
—- MS-DOS XENIX Get FREE overnight shipping* 
Novell-DOS * Others when you mention this ad. 
ae PC-DOS CP/M 
/ a Syston rma vol PTS-DOS CTOS Call today, : 
: Aaieaneiens bebe" SDOS NetWare have it tomorrow! 
* Unix Os? 
COMP USA ne Cy Coherent Unix Pick 800 648 8266 
E FreeBSD QNX ~ = 
- Interactive Unix THEOS 
$f ecctesm Figs WwwWw.v-com.com 
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